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Economic progress in this country — with all 
its vast geographic and economic diversity — ^al- 
most inevitably leaves in its wake areas and even 
regions which not only fail to share in this prog- 
ress but are adversely affected by the processes of 
change. The consequences are now plain to see in 
many depressed rural regions and blighted urban 
centers. 

This is not to derogate the need for continued 
rapid economic progress in the country generally. 
iN'ational economic and employment growth is the 
essential foundation for progress in both lagging 
and prospering geographic areas. But direct efforts 
will also be required to speed the economic rede- 
velopment of many distressed areas; to provide 
improved education and occupational training, 
health and welfare services, and better living con- 
ditions for their people; and probably also to 
facilitate and guide the continued migration of 
workers from depressed areas to centers of eco- 
nomic growth. 

These objectives are already being pursued 
through a combination of Federal, State, and local 
government policies and programs, in alliance with 
private industry and other nongovernmental 
leadership. The variety of problems faced by com- 
munities and individuals throughout the country 
dictates a variety of remedial efforts, which gen- 
erally supplement and reinforce one another. But 
this diversity also means that a specific program 
may pursue a particular goal at the cost of prog- 
ress toward another. For example, if depressed 
areas are developed by public investment in facili- 
ties to attract new industries, this may be at the 
expense of growing areas with less immediate need 



for additional jobs but where a similar investment 
might add more to the national output of goods and 
services. Or programs to facilitate migration from 
depressed areas and thus help unemployed workers 
to get jobs may take the most potentially pro- 
ductive manpower from these areas and thereby 
weaken their potential for redevelopment. 

Economic and manpower policies and programs 
must take into account these divergent objectives 
and interests, difficult as this may be< A specific 
program may be aimed at one limited objective, 
but the program combination must have much 
broader goals. It must seek both overall economic 
and employment growth and a reduction of pres- 
ent interarea and intergroup inequities in employ- 
ment opportunities and levels of living. And it 
must consider future potentialities as well as prob- 
lems clamoring for immediate attention. 

The geographic areas of concern have similarly 
broad scope. They include not only depressed and 
lagging regions and areas but also growing ones 
with large numbers of unemployed, impoverished 
people. 

Some of the country’s lagging areas show actual 
declines in opportunities; others, although grow- 
ing somewhat, consistently fall behind the United 
States as a whole in their ability to provide im- 
proved projects for workers and business. 
Many of these lagging areas are relatively 
small — labor areas or country towns which are un- 
able to attract industry, develop their public serv- 
ices, or give their workers adequate education and 
training. However, some are large regions — ^in- 
cluding cities as well as rural areas — crossing 
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State boundaries, yet lacking the resources, in- 
dustry, and skills required for economic growth. 

These lagging regions and areas have generally 
been hard hit by past recessions in economic activ- 
ity and have benefited unevenly — sometimes not at 
all — ^when business conditions improved. Thus, a 
process has been established whereby these parts 
of the country tend to fall further and further be- 
hind in their ability to provide employment for 
their workers. Since the people who leave de- 
pressed areas in search of better opportunities are 
generally the young and those with the most edu- 
cation and skill, the areas lose their most valuable 
human resources. This loss further impedes the 
development of new economic opportunities. 

The central need in such depressed regions and 
areas is usually for programs aimed at discovering 
their economic potential and promoting their out- 
put and employment growth. Given financial and 
other help in their redevelopment efforts (and 
sometimes even without such help), labor areas 
with high unemployment have often demonstrated 
a capability for economic growth which reversed 
their previous decline. Within the large depressed 
regions, small cities have been identified as poten- 
tial growth centers; it is hoped that these can be 
developed as employment and service centers for 
surrounding distressed rural areas. 

Improved educational and training programs 
aimed at developing workers’ skills are an essential 
part of these redevelopment efforts. Furthermore, 
since some out-migration of workers from rural 
and other lagging areas will continue to be neces- 
sary, another manpower objective must be to guide 
the migrants to areas of employment opportunity 
and help them adjust to urban jobs. 

The growing areas of the country also include 
large numbers of workers and potential workers 
who do not share in the general prosperity. 
Many urban and rural areas are increasing their 
overall capabilities for providing improved 
standards and amenities of living — ^but not for the 
unskilled and otherwise disadvantaged, especially 
those who are nonwhite or members of other 
ethnic minority groups. Even in rapidly grov/ing 
areas, the increase in job opportunities may not 
keep pace with the increase in numbers of workers, 
owing to natural labor force growth and an inflow 



of migrants from other areas. This paradoxical 
situation is most common and most extreme in 
the large metropolitan areas, w“here workers in 
central city slums may have unemployment rates 
many times higher than those for residents of the 
surrounding suburbs. These slumdwellers are 
barred from available jobs by many factors (dis- 
cussed in the chapter on Barriers to Employment 
of the Disadvantaged) . They often lack the edu- 
cation and skill required for available jobs, are 
likely to have serious health problems, and may 
not be able to arrange or afford transportation to 
the expanding job opportunities in the rings 
around their central cities. 

This chapter reviews some of the geographic 
dimensions which must be taken into account in 
planning and evaluating employment and man- 
power development policies and programs. It 
briefly describes the employment problems and 
potentialities of both urban and rural America, 
and also discusses the broad regions and smaller 
labor areas now recognized as distressed and in 
special need of development assistance. Since the 
migration of workers and the location of industry 
are basic determinants of the employment situa- 
tion in every part of the country, the factors in- 
fluencing migration and the choice of plant loca- 
tion are outlined. Also discussed are the major 
Government programs now aimed at economic 
renovation of distressed and lagging regions and 
areas, and a number of other Federal Government 
activities which have important geographic ef- 
fects on employment, unemployment, and other 
manpower problems. In the concluding section, 
some suggestions are made as to the issues which 
must be confronted in working toward an equi- 
table and effective geographic approach to em- 
ployment and manpower development. 

A wide variety of manpower programs oriented 
to the different needs of workers in specific areas 
is clearly called for. These programs must be 
joined by other public programs aimed at economic 
and social devdopment in the areas involved. Pro- 
grams to increase private as well as public invest- 
ment, to guide and possibly to stimulate migration, 
and to improve education, health, and social serv- 
ices will be required for a full solution to the 
problems facing distressed areas and their people. 
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Some Geographic Dimensions of Employment and Economic Development 



URBAN AMERICA 

Urban areas are the site of most of the Nation’s 
employment and industrial activiiy and the home 
of nearly three-fourths of the population. They 
are the locale of the country’s greatest affluence 
and some of its most critical problems of unem- 
ployment, poverty, and social and physical de say. 

The intensity of the problems in urban areas is 
a direct result of these areas’ long record of suc- 
cessful functioning as centers of economic and cul- 
tural gro^h. Traditionally, they have been the 
places where people could :^d desirable occupa- 
tions and raise themselves out of poverty. And 
urban areas have also integrated group after group 
into the mainstream of American life. 

Partly because of this past record of urban suc- 
cess, people from rural areas continue to migrate 
to the cities seeking work and better wages. Those 
without the skills and background required for 
urban employment are at a severe disadvantage. 
The increasing urban congestion resulting from 
this migration and from natural population 
growth strains the limited financial and other re- 
sources available for improving the urban 
environment. 

Differences’ in employment opportunities and 
problems^ as well as modes of living, are viast, of 
course, betwem residents of large metropolitan 
centers and those in smaller urban places, ranging 
down to 2,500 population. And disparities are 
likely to be even greater between suburban resi- 
dents and the people of their central city and its 
slums. 

Disparities in employment, income, health, edu- 
cation, housing, and other social factors among 
different groups within the urban population are 
among the mcst serious problems of our time. Ag- 
gravated by their association with color, race 
prejudice, and rising expectations, these dispari- 
ties are <the root of increasing crime and urban 
unrest. 

In inner-city slums, unemployment is not only 
high — three times the national average rate in 
some cases — but also persistent.^ Many workers 
have eaminp below the poverty level. And the 
available evidence suggests that economic and so- 

* See 1967 Manpower B€port, p. 74. 



cial conditions, as well as the physical environ- 
ment, are getting worse, not better, in many slums. 

The efforts already underway to increase the 
employment and employability of slum residents 
are, therefore, a first necessity,^ as is the re- 
habilitation of slum neighborhoods, through the 
Model Cities Program (discussed later in this 
chapter) and other public and private efforts. 

But the repair and revitalization of central ciiy 
neighborhoods is only part of the answer. Each 
urban area should be considered in its entirety, so 
that economic, social, and financial relationships 
can be established among the separate neighbor- 
hoods in the city and suburbs. The best hope for a 
real solution to inner-city problems of unemploy- 
ment and poverty, and for renewed economic prog- 
ress in urban areas as a whole lies in this direction. 

Metropolitan Areas 

Two-thirds of the country’s population (about 
125 million in March 1966) live in metropolitan 
areas.^ Increasing metropolitanization has been 
one of the basic factors in the country’s economic 
development. Since the beginning of this century, 
well over three-fourths of the increase in the U.S. 
population has been accounted for by the growth 
of metropolitan areas. This growth was inten- 
sified during the 1950’s and has slackened only 
moderately since then. 

The concentration of industry and population 
in metropolitan areas is greatest in the Northeast 
and North Central regions but has been rising 
more slowly there than in other parts of the coun- 
try. Between 1950 and 1965, metropolitan area 
population growth amounted to only 20 percent in 

^ See tbe chapter on New Developments in Manpower Pro- 
grams for a discussion of these programs. 

3 See Current Population Beports (Washington : U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, December 16, 1966), 
Series P-20, No. 157. Standard metropolitan statistical areas 
(SMSA’s) are defined as places that contain at least one central 
city with at least 50,000 population, plus the county of the 
central city and any adjacent counties that are metropolitan in 
character and economically and socially integrated with the 
county of the ventral city. As can be seen from the following 1960 
population data, most, though not all, of the people within 
SMSA’s live in urban places, whereas most of those outside 
SMSA’s are in rural areas. 



Type of residence 


Population in 1960 {thousands) 
Inside Outside 

Total SMSA*a SMSA’a 


Total 


179,323 


112,885 


66,438 


Urban 


125,268 


99,562 


25,706 


Bural 




13,323 


40,732 



the Northeast and 32 percent in the North Central 
States, compared with more than 50 percent in the 
South and over 70 percent in the West. (See 
table 1.) 

A region is likely to grow fast when its metro- 
politan areas, which are the centers of economic 
activity, are growing fast — ^implying that it is the 
metropolitan area growth which determines a re- 
gion’s growth, and not the reverse.* However, in 
some regions with a high rate of out-migration 
from rural areas, metropolitan area growth may 
reflect mainly the inflow of people from other 
parts of the same region. 

A variety of economic factors has contributed to 
the growth and concentration of population, em- 
ployment, and economic activities in metropolitan 
areas. Among these are the availability of many 
public services, lower transportation costs on 
flnished products (metropolitan areas constitute 



* Bea Joe Won Lee, “Dimensions of U.S. Metropolitan Change, ” 
LooMng Ahead (Washington : National Planning Association, 
June 1967), p. 2. 



the bulk of the national market for goods and serv- 
ices), the cost savings made possible by many spe- 
cialized business services, the availability of a large 
pool of manpower with varying skills, and the 
feasibility in such areas of large-scale production 
and distribution — with all the economies this 
makes possible. When metropolitan concentration 
goes too far, however, it gives rise to numerous dis- 
advantages — chief among them land scarcity, 
traffic congestion, and relatively high labor costs — 
which offset part of the economic gains. 

Metropolitan areas have grown faster than the 
national average not only in population but also 
in employment and income. Differences among 
metropolitan areas in employment growth, as in 
population growth, reflect differences in industrial 
structure and potential. 

Manufacturing is particularly important as a 
source of employment in the great metropolitan 
belts of the New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
East North Central (Great Lakes) regions. In the 



Table 1. Popxjlation op Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, by Begion, 1950 and 

1965^ 



[Numbers in thousands] 



Region 



Northeast 

New England. 

Middle Atlantic 

North Central 

East North Central. 
West North Central 

South. 

South Atlantic 

East South Central. 
West South Central. 

West 

Mountain 

Pacific 



1 Population data for 1960 and 1965'Cover 214 identical SMSA’s 
defined by the Department of Commerce as of 1967. These Include 
some areas that were not classified as SMSA’s in 1950 or 1965, 
but that by 1967 had attained such status. For New England, 12 
State economic areas and 2 counties were used. These Include the 
23 ofScially defined SMSA’s in New England. The consolidated 
metropolitan areas of New York-Northeast New Jersey, Chicago- 



Population 


Change, 1950-65 


1950 


1965 


Number 


PeK»nt 


32, 917 


39, 380 


6, 463 


19. 6 


7, 408 


8,877 


1, 469 


19.8 


25, 509 


30,503 


4,994 


19.6 


26, 589 


35, 084 


8,495 


31.9 


21, 093 


27, 801 


6, 708 


31.8 


5, 496 


7, 284 


1, 788 


32.5 


20, 871 


31, 890 


11, 019 


52.8 


9, 670 


15, 723 


6,053 


62. 6 


3, 873 


5,034 


1, 161 


30.0 


7, 329 


11, 133 


3,804 


51.9 


14, 160 


24,365 


10, 205 


72. 1 


2, 144 


4, 153 


2,009 


9a 7 


12, 016 


20, 212 


8, 196 


6a 2 



Northwest Indiana, and Los Angeles-Orange County were In- 
cluded as individual areas. 

NoiB : Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SouBCB : Department of Housing and Urban Development, based 
on data from the Department of Commerce and other sources. 
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CHART 21 



Middle-sized urban places had fastest population gain during the 1950’s. 



Percent change 1950-60 





1950 Population size of urban places 
(Thousands) 



Source: U.S, Department of Labor, based on data from the U.S, Department of Commerce, 



West and South, metropolitan growth rests on a 
more diversified employment base ; in a number of 
areas trade, service, and government are the major 
employers. 

As the size of metropolitan areas increases fur- 
ther, more and more of these areas will attain the 
kinds of production efficiency associated with hav- 
ing their own manufacturing and other produc- 
tion facilities, rather than importing goods and 
services from other areas. This could lead to still 
greater concentrations in large cities and increas- 
ing disparity in locational advantages between 
large and small urban areas. Thus, the trend 
toward location of businesses and therefore of jobs 
within large metropolitan areas is likely to con- 
tinue. However, there are also elements of ineffi- 
ciency which increase with city size. One way used 
by business to combat these inefficiencies has been 



the selection of locations outside the central, city- 
in the suburbs, in nearby cities within the urban 
complex, or even in new towns. This trend of 
course intensifies the already severe economic and 
employment problems of central cities and 
their residents. 

Within a wide range of city sizes (excluding the 
largest and smallest), economic opportunity — as 
measured by earnings and rates of unemployment 
and labor force participation — tends to improve 
as the population increases. In the largest cities 
(above all, in their central sections), unemploy- 
ment rates are generally higher and labor force 
participation rates are lower than in medium-sized 
cities. Hourly eamiitgs, on the other hand, are 
typically highest in cities with over 1 million 
population. They tend to be about one-sixth higher 
there than in cities with less population, and one- 



fourth to one-third higher than in nonmetropoli- 
tan sections of the same region.® 

Cities of all sizes are growing, but at dissimilar 
rates. (See chart 21.) In general, the medium- 
sized cities (especially those with 10,000 to 100,000 
population) appear to be growing faster than 
either large or very small ones. However, many 
cities in the middle-size groups are close to some 
large, dominant city or within a city complex — 
suggesting that the trend is towards large ur- 
banized complexes. 

Central Cities and Suburbs 

The major problems of unemployment and pov- 
erty in cities are inner-city problems. In many 
old inner-city areas, rundown loft buildings, ware- 
houses, and other structures are found alongside 
dilapidated tenements and single-family dwell- 
ings, now occupied mostly by Negroes or mem- 
bers of other ethnic minority groups. Employment 
opportunities in these areas have declined drasti- 
cally, particularly in manufacturing, as industry 
has increasingly abandoned its old, rundown quar- 
ters and followed — in some cases, preceded — the 
general movement of the more affluent population 
and business to the suburbs. 

By all the measures customarily used as indi- 
cators of economic well-being and potential for 
improvement — income, education, health, skills, 

“ Victor R. Fucbs, Differentials in Hourly Earnings hy Region 
and City Size, 19B9 (New York : National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1967), Occasional Paper 101. 



unemplo 3 unent, family cohesion, crime, housing 
conditions, and so forth~the people living in cen- 
tral cities are, on the average, substantially worse 
off than those living in the suburbs.® Of the 58 mil- 
lion persons in central cities, almost 10 million, or 
16 percent, were poor in 1966. By comparison, 
there were only 4.5 million poor living in sub- 
urbs — not quite 9 percent of the suburban popula- 
tion. In other words, the incidence of poverty in 
the central cities is almost twice as great as in 
the suburbs. (See table 2.) 

Approximately a quarter of the people in large 
cities now live in neighborhoods characterized 
by high unemployment, low income, or low levels 
of educational attainment, according to a recent 
report covering 27 cities prepared for the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration.^ The magni- 
tude of the slum unemployment problem is also in- 
dicated by other findings (discussed elsewhere in 
this report) .® 

Surrounding the real slums in many cities are 
“gray” areas, where conditions are less serious 
only because the deterioration process has not yet 
gone as far as in the slums. These “gray” belts are 
stagnant areas, with little if any new develop- 

®Thls generalization is examined by Marjorie C. Brazer in 
“Economic and Social Disparities Between Central Cities and 
Their Suburbs,” Land Economics, August 1967. According to this 
study, there is considerable diversity among metropolitan areas 
in the extent to which their economic and social characteristics 
differ as between the central city and the remainder of the area. 

’ See The Research Review (Washington : U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Economic Development Administration, December 
1967), p. 7. 

®See the chapter on Barriers to Employment of the Disad- 
vantaged. The programs undertaken by the Department of Labor 
to meet central city problems are discussed in the chapter on 
New Developments in Manpower Programs. 



Table 2. Persons With 1966 Income Below Poverty Level in Urban Artcah in March 1967 * 



[Numbers in thousands] 



Location 


Persons at all income levels 


Poor persons 


Number 


Percent 

distribution 


Number 


Percent 

distribution 


Percent 

poor 


Total urban 


136, 072 


loao 


18, 786 


loao 


ia8 


Outside S MSA’s (Small cities) 


25, 422 


la 7 


4,773 


25.4 


18.8 


Inside SMSA’s 


110, 650 


8L3 


14, 013 


74.6 


12. 7 


Central cities 


58, 422 


42.9 


9,487 


. 50.5 


16.2 


Other urban areas* 


52, 228 


38.4 


4,526 


24. 1 


8.7 



« Pata on luban population are as of March 1967. Note: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding, 

a Estimated allocation. Soubcb: Based on data from the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
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ment. Sometimes spreading into older suburbs, 
they are candidates for further serious decay, un- 
less this trend is quickly arrested. If measures to 
improve residential areas and provide increased 
employment opportunities for their residents 
could be expanded in these presently salvageable 
areas, the tremendous social and financial costs of 
later slum clearance could be avoided. However, 
most of these areas are not attractive for large- 
scale private inv^ment in construction and re- 
newal without government help. 

Another critical city problem is the increasing 
need for public services, at the same time that the 
exodus of industry and of well-to-do families to 
the suburban rings has left the central cities with 
a deteriorating tax base. Faced with this dilemma, 
cities have either had to raise their tax rates, with 
the effect of stimulating more firms to leave the 
central city, or furnish services inadequate to the 
needs of their residents, especially the poor. 
Since the more broadly based revenue sources tend 
to be appropriated by the State and Federal gov- 
ernments, localities have increasingly looked to 
their State capitals and to Washington for help. 

While the central city problem is most acute 
at the present time, it is clear that many suburban 
areas, particularly the older ones, are facing 
similar problems to an increasing extent. Thus, 
the problem of central cities cannot be viewed in 
isolation from the rest of the metropolitan areas. 
Solutions can be found only if it is recognized that 
the bypassed groups in the central city must be 
brought into the mainstream of metropolitan life. 

Most of the metropolitan area population 
growth is taking place outside the central city. 
And so is most of the employment and business 
growth. From 1954: to 1965, almost two-thirds of 
all new industrial buildings and over one-half of 
all new stores were constructed in the rings of 
metropolitan areas. In the same period, 45 percent 
of community investment (in schools, hospitals, 
and so forth) occurred in the suburbs.® 

The substantial amount of new business at- 
tracted to the suburbs has, of course, been paral- 
leled by huge increases in employment opportu- 
nities. As table 3 shows for 12 large metropolitan 
areas, wage and salary employment has been grow- 
ing 21/^ times as fast in their rings as in the areas 

* Dorotby K. Newman, “Tbe Decentralization of Jobs,” Monthly 
Labor Review, May 1967, pp. 7-9. 



Table 3. Percent Change in Private Em- 
ployment IN 12 Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas and Their Rings, by In- 
dustry Group, 1959 to 1965 ^ 



Industry 


Percent change, 
1959-65 


Total, 12 
SMSA’s 


Rings 


All industries ^ 


12 


30 


Contract construction 


18 


31 


Manufacturing 


4 


15 


Transportation and public utilities. _ 


14 


19 


Retail trade 


15 


39 


Wholesale trade 


8 


46 


Finance, insurance, real estate. 


14 


55 


Services 


30 


55 



^ Excludes government workers and the self-employed. Employ- 
ment in tbe ring is estimated from employment outside of the 
county in which the central city is located. The 12 SMSA’s ore : 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland> Dayton, Detroit, Indianap- 
olis, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, and 
Washington, D.C. 

. ^ Includes agriculture, forestry, flsheries, and mining, not 
shown separately. 

Source : U.S. Department of Labor, based on County Businesa 
Patterns (Washington : U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, 1959 and 1965). 

as a whole. And the differential between suburbs 
and central city is even greater. New employ- 
ment opportunities have been opening up rapidly 
in the suburbs in nearly all industries, but espe- 
cially services, finance and allied industries, and 
trade. 

The suburban explosion has brought many 
problems to suburbia. First came those of financ- 
ing public facilities of all kinds, ranging from 
schools to roads. Later came decisions about the 
type of growth to be encouraged, as commercial 
establishments and, still later, manufacturing 
plants and distribution firms followed the trend 
to the suburbs. It is only now that the suburban 
and the central city problems are being viewed as 
relating to the same interrelated economy. 

A major issue in this regard is the intraurban 
discrepancy between the location of jobs and the 
location of residences, with special reference to the 
dilemma of people who live in central city slums. 
As already suggested, the movement of business 
and industry to the rings can be expected to con- 



tinue. Stores and other consumer-oriented busi- 
nesses will go on moving to suburban locations 
where buying power is concentrated. Research- 
oriented industry will continue to find suburban 
locations more congenial than the central city. 
Industry requiring skilled workers may increas- 
ingly find that its labor force, having prospered 
sufficiently to be able to afford a residence in the 
suburbs, may also prefer to work there. Household 
employment opportunities will continue to grow 
in suburban areas. 

There are, of course, countervailing forces tend- 
ing to arrest the trend toward suburban locations. 
While land costs may be cheaper than in the cen- 
tral cities, the need to provide, parking spaces, 
lunchrooms, and other" facilities commonly avail- 
ablf^ in the central city greatly increases demand 
for space in suburban operations. Moreover, less 
active real estate markets in the suburbs may make 
changes in corporate requirements more costly to 
undertake than in the city. Also, initial tax ad- 
vantages may be whittled down considerably in 
future years as suburban public service needs, 
partly induced by industrial and commercial in- 
migration, continue to expand. 

Improved transportation facilities would ease 
the difficulties of commuting to work, now a prob- 
lem both for central city residents and suburban 
businesses. It is illusory, however, to think that 
faster and cheaper transportation connecting the 
suburban and central city areas, important as it 
is, would solve the basic urban issue. 

The urban area is not only a job market, but also 
a public service area, a local housing market, and 
increasingly, in its central city portion, a ghetto. 
Negroes constitute one-fifth of the total central 
city population and one-fourth of the people in 
cities of more than 1 million, but only 4 percent 
of the inhabitants of suburbs. Among nonwhite 
families (chiefly Negro) in large cities, the pro- 
portion in poverty areas was still above 60 percent 
in 1966, though substantially lower than in 1960 
(77 percent) And it is not only nonwhite people, 
but whites as well, who are confronted by the. eco- 
nomic and physical deterioration of the cities. 

^0 See Social and Economic Conditions of Negroes in the United 
States (Washington : U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, October 1967), BLS Report No. 332 and Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Series P-r23, No. 24, pp. 8, 10, and 93. 

For a discussion of the poverty area classification system, see 
chapter on Barriers to Employment of the Disadvantaged, p. 84, 
footnote 3. 



Faced with these problems, urban programs 
must be addressed not only to transportation facili- 
ties, but also to public and private job creation in 
the ghetto areas; improved, low-rent, and open 
housing; rebuilding of such public facilities as 
sewage ^sterns, water supplies, hospitals, libraries, 
and playgrounds; high-quality general education: 
manpower training and vocational education; and 
job opportunities with expanding horizons for 
youth. And even this list of urgent issues by no 
means exhausts the roster of needs confronting the 
cities and their people. 

Nonmetrppolitan Urban Areas 

With so much attention being devoted to the 
growth of metropolitan areas on the one hand, and 
the problems besetting rural America on the other, 
the Nation’s smaller cities and urban areas are 
sometimes in danger of being overlooked. How- 
ever, over 25 million urban Americans — about one- 
eighth of the Nation’s total population — ^lived out- 
side the metropolitan areas in March 1967. The 
nonmetropolitan cities and towns are dotted 
throughout every region and range from somno- 
lent sites of past activity to places showing 
vigorous economic growth. 

Population has grown in nonmetropolitan urban 
areas as a whole — most noticeably since 1960, when 
the pace of metropolitan growth slackened some- 
what. The actual growth rate is obscured, how- 
ever ; when cities pass the 50,000 limit, they acquire 
metropolitan status, and they and their people are 
no longer counted in the statistics for nonmetro- 
politan areas. Typically these smaller cities attract 
in-migrants from surrounding rural areas, while 
they lose out-migrants to the burgeoning metro- 
politan centers. 

Obviously, the workers in smaller cities face var- 
ied problems, depending on the size of the com- 
munity, its regional location, demographic and 
economic makeup, and its proximity to larger 
metropolitan areas. Many smaller cities are devel- 
oping as active trade centers for their areas and, 
in the Northeast and North Central regions, as 
manufacturing centers. 

Lately, however, manufacturing has. tended to 
be attracted to areas outside its tKiditional loca- 
tions and is expanding into medium-sized and 
smaller ur^an places, particularly in the South 
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but also in other regions. The principal, though 
by no means only, attraction of these places for 
manufacturing enterprises has been the availa- 
bility of a. relativdy low-cost and trainable labor 
supply. This factor has been important in the lo- 
cation of plants in some small cities in Pennsyl- 
vania and northern New England. It has also been 
evident in many small cities in the South Atlantic 
region and, more recently, in smaller cities in the 
East and West South Central States.^ 

Starting often with factories utilizing local raw 
materials (for example, in the food processing, 
tobacco, lumber, paper, and furniture industries) , 
these smaller areas then attiucted textile mills and, 
later, apparel plants. More recently, chemicals, 
leather, and metal fabricating plants and some 
portions of the electrical machinery industry have 
settled in many medium-sized and smaller centers, 
though often in their suburban belts. 

Cities in the medium-size categories are suffi- 
ciently ii>umerous in most rural regions to make 
commuting to them practicable for large numbers 
of people and enable them to play a role as growth 
centers. This role will become more significant as 
housing and community facilities are improved. 
In addition to the expansion in manufacturing, the 
establishment of new colleges and universities has 
aided the growth of many small cities. While gen- 
uine “new towns,” as distinct from bedroom com- 
munities, are still rare, their development would 
make a promising contribution to employment 
growth in their regions, besides providing new res- 
idential opportunities. 

At a time of increasing metropolitan tensions 
and widespread rural poverty, the future of small- 
er cities and of the people who work and live there 
looks reasonably secure. But imaginative leader- 
ship will be required to capitalize on these cities’ 
locational advantages and insure their continued 
employment and industrial growth. 

RURAL AMERICA 

“Rural poverty is so widespread, and so acute, as 
to be a national disgrace, and its consequences have 
swept into our cities, violently.” 

Based on research findings of the National Planning Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

12 The People Left Behind (Washington : President’s National 
Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty, September 1967), p. ix. 



The plight of rural people, so described by the 
President’s National Advisory Commission on Ru- 
ral Poverty, is the result in large part of the tre- 
mendous advances in farm teclmology and pro- 
ductivity. The technological revolution in agri- 
culture has, for many decades, been forcing farm- 
workers either off the farm or into underemploy- 
ment and poverty. 

In the past, migration from the farms has im- 
proved the economic conditions of most who have 
left. However, a substantial proportion of these 
people probably do not do as well as the majority 
of people in the areas to which they migrate. 
Some migrants return to the farms after being un- 
able to make a satisfactory living in the cities. 

Increasing numbers of farmworkers depend on 
nonfarm employment to supplement their incomes, 
although their ability to do this of coume de- 
pends on the availability of job opportunities 
nearby. High levels of business activity and a high 
demand for workers in the nonfarm economy are 
important also, since they accelerate out-migra- 
tion from the farms, reduce the return flow, and 
help provide temporary and part-time jobs for 
farmworkers. Neither migration nor nonfarm em- 
ployment provides a solution, however, for those 
who have the greatest need — ^the large number of 
low-income people who cannot leave the farm be- 
cause of age, ill health, or other special handicaps. 

Furthermore, the problem of rural poverty is 
not merely — or now even chiefly — a farm problem. 
Although the incidence of poverty is lower among 
rural nonfarm than farm residents (19 compared 
with 23 percent in 1966) , the total number of poor 
people in the nonfarm areas (8.Y million) exceeds 
those on farms by more than 3 to 1. 

By no means all rural areas are poor or declin- 
ing, however. Well over three-fourths of the rural 
nonfarm population is not in poverty; the gap 
in per capita income between rural and urban 
areas is narrowing; and, taken as a whole, rural 
areas are not losing population.^® Between 1950 
and 1960, nearly one-sixth of all rural counties 
absorbed not only their own natural population 
increase but some net in-migration as well. This 
fact of recent growth in sojn® rural areas is one 
reason for confidence in their potential for future 
growth, given programs to stimulate development 

13 The rural pfopulatlon and employment remained about the 
same from 1940 to 1960, but this reflected declines In the farm 
sector and offsetting gains In the rural nonfarm sector. 



of rural resources plus training and other pro- 
grams to develop rural manpower. 

A successful rural manpower policy must be 
cognizant of the differences among the rural resi- 
dents, as well as among rural areas. Improving 
skills and education will be particularly beneficial 
for the yoimg who have the greatest potential for 
migration. Improving manpower and social serv- 
ices and developing job opportunities in rural com- 
munities will be of great benefit to those who pre- 
fer to upgrade their living standards without mi- 
grating. 

There is another question which also arises. 
Urban congestion is mounting, urban costs are 
rising, and the gap between urban aspirations 
and urban achievements is widening. Is the Na- 
tion destined to continue these trends or are there 
alternatives? Specifically, do rural areas, with 
their extensive Mnd and recreational resources 
and thousands of small cities and towns, offer such 
an alternative? 

The Rural Population, Its Employment and Income 

In March 1967 about 57 million persons resided 
in rural America, a figure that is slightly higher 
than it was in 1950.^* People living on farms 
constitute only a minority of rural residents; 
in fact, the rural nonfarm population at 47 
million outnumbers the farm population by 4 
to 1. What has happened is that a very large 
decline in the white farm population has been 
more than offset by the larger increase in the num- 
ber of white people in rural nonfarm areas. At 
the same time, the nonwhite farm population also 
has declined sharply, but the nonwhite out-mi- 
grants have settled mostly in urban rather than 
rural nonfarm areas. 

Years ago, the proportion of minority group 
members in the rural population was much higher 
than in the urban population, but migration has 
now greatly reduced this difference. However, in 
addition to a large Negro population in the rural 
South, rural areas contain the great majority of 
American Indians and a significant, though rap- 
idly declining, proportion of Mexican Americans. 

The age structure of the rural population differs 
from the urban population in ways that have a di- 

The rural population is defined as persons living on farms or 
in communities of less than 2,500. 



rect bearing on rural problems. The higher rural 
birth rate results in a very high proportion of 
young people below 18 years of age. The heavy 
out-migration of young adults has meant that these 
age groups (ages 18 to 45, and especially ages 18 to 
35) are underrepresented. On the other hand, the 
rural population includes a relatively high pro- 
portion of older people living on farms as weU as 
in rural nonfarm areas. 

In general, the growing mnnbers of rural non- 
farm residents either commute to work in nearby 
cities or find jobs in new or expanding local in- 
dustries— chiefly in manufacturing and not in the 
traditional rural industries (farming, mining, 
lumbering). However, rural people are handi- 
capped in seeking nonifarm jobs by their relatively 
low level of education.^® Many of them are able to 
find only blue-collar or service jobs. By 1960, blue= 
collar workers (skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled) 
had replaced farmers as the largest rural occu- 
pational group, but many rural workers with 
limited education can qualify only for the lower 
skilled, lower paid nonfarm jobs. 

The difficulties many rural workers face in ob- 
taining adequate employment are not reflected in 
differentially high rates of imemployment (in 
1960, their imemployment rate averaged 5.3 per- 
cent compared with 5.1 percent for urban work- 
ers). The pervasive problem for rural workers is 
underemployment in terms of irregular work and 
low earnings, rather than total lack of work. The 
extent of rural underemployment is difficult to 
measure. Its magnitude is suggested, however, by 
the estimate that if the rural labor force had been 
utilized as efficiently as was the labor force of the 
country as a whole, the money income of the Nation 
in 1965 would have been increased by some $10 
billion.^® The incidence of underemployment is 
undoubtedly greater among farm than rural non- 
farm workers, owing mainly to the seasonal and 
erratic nature of agricultural work. 

Keflecting this extensive underemployment, 
rural incomes lag far behind those of urban resi- 
dents, even after making full allowance for income 
in kind received by farm residents. The average 
cash income of a farm family was about 60 percent 
of that of an urban family in 1960 (the inclusion of 
income in kind would increase this percentage 

“ For a discussion of the educational attainment of rural resi- 
dents, see 1967 Manpower Report^ p. 109. 

w Ibid. 
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somewhat), while nonfarm rural residents aver- 
aged about 85 percent of the average urban in- 
come. 

Altogether, about 11 million rural Americans 
(or one-fifth of the rural population) lived in pov- 
erty in 1966, according to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. But this is not the whole story. 
Levels of living in rural areas all too often 
compare unfavorably with urban conditions. Edu- 
cational facilities, health services and medical 
facilities, and social and cultural activities are 
severely limited in many rural areas. Housing 
conditions, too, are often bad. Thus, even provision 
of job opportunities would not be sufficient to shut 
off the tide of rural out-migration, especially as 
young people everywhere tend to be restless in 
search of better opportunities. But economic de- 
velopment may be expected to reduce the flow, and 
it is the prerequisite for the provision of more ade- 
quate services of all kinds. 

The development of more jobs in rural areas is 
particularly important for those rural residents 
who are “boxed in” because of age, ill health, or 
other problems. The Department of Agriculture 
has estimated that almost two-thirds of all rural 
“poverty” families were in this situation in 1959 — 
unable to leave farms or find nonfarm jobs, what- 
ever their needs or desires in the matter. 



Rural Industry 

In 1967 only 3.8 million persons were employed 
in agriculture, a 50-percent decline over the post- 
war period. Similarly, most mining activities, 
extremely important in many rural areas, have 
had great declines in employment over the years, 
although this decline may be leveling out now. 
Construction has provided relatively few addi- 
tional jobs in these areas. And employment in 
transportation and public utilities, on balance, has 
risen only slightly; the gains in some industries 
within this group have been offset by declines in 
railroad emplo 3 mient, which have been relatively 
sharp in rural areas. Employment increases in 
rural as in urban areas have been concentrated 
chiefly in manufacturing, services, and trade. (See 
chart 22.) 

In most rural counties which have enjoyed eco- 
nomic and employment growth, this expansion has 
been sparked by manufacturing activities. How- 
ever, some counties bordering on metropolitan 
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Almost all industries increased employ- 
ment in urban areas from 1950-60. . . 
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but in rural areas declines in agriculture 
and mining more than offset gains 
in other industries. 
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centers have prospered by serving as bedroom 
communities, though they have also benefited from 
some industrial growth. Almost invariably, rural 
growth counties have access to good transportation 
facilities. When such counties also have unskilled 
but trainable people willing to work for competi- 
tive wages, their chances of gaining manufactur- 
ing enterprises, particularly of the labor-intensive 
kind, are rdatively good. Some industrialists are 
attracted by what has been traditionally charac- 
terized as the “work attitudes” of the rural labor 
force. In addition, special financial and tax incen- 
tives of various kinds have become increasingly 
common in areas wanting to attract industry. 

Industrialization cannot be expected in every 
rural community, however. It is likely that such 
development will be strongly dependent on growth 
centers, particularly small or medium-size cities, 
which would offer a reasonably full range of pub- 
lic services to attract industry and offer promise of 
healthy economic and employment growth. Loca- 
tions with less than 10,000 population may have to 
offer an exceptional combination of advantages to 
be successful in gaining new enterprises. The size 
of the available labor supply is extremely impor- 
tant, and many rural areas simply do not have a 
large enough force of trained or trainable workers 
and potential workers — even after taking into ac- 
count the often extremely wide range of rural com- 
muting, which may extend to a 50-mile radius if 
roads are adequate. 

Growth centers could also serve as focal points 
for all kinds of trade and service activities in sur- 
rounding rural areas, and as centers for educa- 
tional and government activities, which could pro- 
vide an increasing number of job opportunities to 
rural residents. 

A very important spark to rural growth in some 
locations has been provided also by military in- 
stallations. According to estimates by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, over half of the rapidly 
growing rural counties affected by such installa- 
tions have been in the South, but examples occur in 
all parts of the Nation. Many bases employ large 
numbers of technical and other civilian personnel 
and have an impact on their area similar to that of 
industrial plants or research laboratories. Though 
some bases, such as training camps, employ fewer 
civilians, they all have some effect — and usually an 
important one — on the economy of nearby com- 
munities. 



Although the establishment of military bases 
and defense plants has benefited many rural 
areas, these developments do not necessarily confer 
long-term economic and employment advantages 
unless accompanied or followed by the growth of 
industries unrelated to defense activities. Unless 
this diversification can be achieved, reductions or 
shifts in military expenditures could result in se- 
vere economic hardships for communities left 
stranded by the closing of military bases or de- 
fense plants. However, in a number of instances in 
the past, organized local efforts and Government 
assistance in providing new employment oppor- 
tunities have resulted in economic adjustments 
within a reasonably short time. 

Educational institutions, many of which are 
located in small cities and towns, have also stimu- 
lated economic growth in a sizable number of rural 
counties. Eecreation and retirement activities have 
been another important source of employment and 
economic strength. These activities have been par- 
ticularly important in areas with a mild climate or 
exceptional scenic beauty. Eecreational facilities 
require considerable investment before yielding 
significant returns even in areas well endowed with 
these special attractions, and they do not appear 
to have as much income- and employment-creating 
potential as manufacturing plants. However, de- 
mands for educational, recreational, and retire- 
ment facilities are likely to persist, and areas able 
to capitalize on these trends should continue to 
achieve above-average growth in production, em- 
ployment, and income. 

Rural Development 

Economic and employment development in rural 
areas thus faces many diverse problems, depend- 
ing on the area concerned. By and large, counties 
on the fringe of metropolitan areas face a bright 
future. Other areas are less fortunately situated. 
For some people in these areas — especially youth — 
out-migration may be the only solution, while 
those unable to migrate will need an array of wel- 
fare services. 

For many areas, the provision of better trans- 
portation facilities wiU permit more intensive 
economic development. Such facilities will also 



)iejp to bring more rural areas within comniuting 
distance of growth centers, where new industry 
can be established and needed public and social 
services supplied. Thus, rural residents could be 
provided with access to the educational, health, 
and cultural amenities available in nearby urban 
centers. 

Within the next 20 to 30 years, the establishment 
of entirely new growth centers, as well as the ex- 
pansion of some existing small towns into growth 
centers, is likely. At present there is little agree- 
ment concerning the optimum population size of 
such centers. Much will depend on local conditions. 
Sizes of 50,000 to 500,000 population or more for 
new centers have been mentioned. However, for 
many areas, growth centers with 10,000 to 50,000 
people may be adequate. If such growth centers 
can offer a variety of needed economic, education- 
al, and social services for their surrounding rural 
areas, they are likely to be effective instruments 
of rural modernization and employment opportu- 
nity in most regions of the United States. 

A whole array of public and private measures 
will be needed to transform the potential demand 



for the workers and other resources available in 
rural America into effective demand by private 
industry. Such measures will include a strengthen- 
ing of transportation facilities and public services 
of ail kinds, including improved education and 
training of rural residents. Investment grants and 
loans, tax advantages, and other special incentives 
to industry may also be necessary to activate the 
vigorous growth potential that lies dormant in so 
many rural communities. 

DEVELOPMENT REGIONS 

A number of predominantly rural regions with 
pervasive problems of joblessness, underemploy- 
ment, and poverty have long been identified. All 
of these transcend State boundaries, so that a con- 
certed attack on their problems frequently requires 
a multistate effort. 

Eegional Development Commissions now have 
been set up for six regions, in explicit l ecognition 
of these regions’ urgent need for development as- 
sistance. (See chart 23.) The programs of these 
commissions are discussed later in the chapter. 



CHART 23 



Six development regions aim to revitalize employment 
and economic conditions. 
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Source: U.S. Department of Labor» based on data from the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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Some highlights of the major economic and social 
ills besetting each region, and of the factors likely 
to affect their future development, will serve to 
I illustrate, however, the kinds of problems facing 

I workers and their dependents in the country’s 

\ least prosperous sectors. 

Appalachia — ^the region for which a commission 
i was established first, in 1965 — includes parts of 12 

! States and all of West Virginia. Altogether, it is 

; equal to California in size and contains 18.5 mil- 

lion people, or 9 percent of the N ation’s population. 
It includes metropolitan areas varying in size from 
‘ major centers such as Pittsburgh, to centers such 

as Charleston, W. Va. Its problems are most acute, 
however, in rural and semirural communities, 
often in isolated parts of the region. 

' For a long time, the region has suffered from a 

multiplicity of economic problems. Some of its 
coal mines are worked out, and many currently in 
production are highly mechanized and use fewer 
workers than before. Coal, although pres- 
ently making an economic comeback, has lost its 
preeminent position as an energy source. Much of 
the region’s steelmaking capacity is obsolete. Its 
rough topography makes agriculture a marginal 
endeavor for many farmers. Manufacturing opera- 
, tions are absent from large sections of the region, 

I and employment in trade and service industries has 

I grown much more slowly than in the country gen- 

I erally. Adequate transportation facilities are lack- 
1 ing, and there is considerable out-migration from 
the region. 

j The Appalachian area is more than half rural, 

j though less than 10 percent of its people live on 

farms. Livestock is the region’s most important 
farm product, but tobacco is an important cash 
i crop in several States, as is cotton in the extreme 

southern part of the region. 

] The residents have acute problems typical of 

people in many predominantly rural areas — ^low 
incomes and low educational attainment. In 1960, 
the median years of school completed by the adult 
j population was only 8 in Appalachia, compared 
with 10.6 in the United States as a whole. There 
I is as yet little evidence of progress in raising the 

! level of education in the r^ion; about 7 out of 

I evei^^ 10 children drop out of school before the 
end of the ninth grade. 

I Appalachia also has relatively fewer profes- 

I sional, technical, managerial, clerical, and sales 

workers in its work force than the United States as 
a whole, and relatively more operatives and labor- 
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ers. (See table 4.) The median age of its work- 
ers is above the national average — ^undoubtedly re- | 

fleeting the heavy out-migratiori of younger ' 

people. V 

i 

I 

Table 4. Employed Persons by Occupation \ 

Group, United States and Appalachia, \ 

1960 1 



[Percent distribution] 



Occupation group 


United 

States 


Appa- 

lachia 


All occupations: 






Number (thousands) L 


61, 456 


5, 609 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional and technical 






workers 


11. 8 


10.0 


Managers, officials, and 






proprietors 


8.' 8 


7.2 


Clerical workers 


15. 1 


11.4 


Sales workers 


7.6 


7.0 


Craftsmen and foremen 


14.2 


14.9 


Operatives 


19.4 


25. 3 


Nonfarm laborers 


5. 1 


6. 5 


Service workers, including 
private hous^old workers 


11.7 


10.7 


Farmers and farm laborers 


6.5 


7.0 



1 Includes occupations reported only. 

Note; Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
Source: U.S. Cerm^s of PopulatioUf 1960. 



Depressed regions and areas are characteristi- 
cally the first to feel the chiU of an economic down- 
turn and the last to benefit from a recovery. How- 
ever, at a certain stage in the recoveiy cycle, the ' • 

improvement in such areas is more rapid than else- 
where, probably because their many unemployed 
workers form a labor pool attractive to certain ’ ,, 

manufacturing industries when a scarcity of labor 
develops elsewhere. The decline of nearly two- 
fifths in the unemployment rate in Appalachia 
between 1962 and 1965 (from 8.6 to 5.2 percent), 
as against a decline of less than one-fifth in the na- \ 

tional average rate (from 5.5 to 4.5 percent), is 
attributable in part to this cyclical phenomenon, i 

as well as to some further out-migration. 

The Ozarks Tegion is one of the five for which 
development commissions were establi^ed in 1966. 

Although the region is predominantly rural, hav- l 

ing only 14 cities and towns with more than 10,000 
population, it has on its immediate periphery i 
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many of the major urban centers of the midcon- 
tinent. Farming and extraction of natural re- 
sources have been the predominant economic base 
of the region for several generations. Because of 
technological changes and market shifts, the re- 
gion’s labor force in recent years has suffered in- 
creasingly from both underemployment and unem- 
ployment. A high percentage of the area’s young 
people have migrated to places where jobs were 
more easily obtained. 

The States and localities of the region have 
made great efforts in public education, however, 
and in recent years, manufacturing has expanded 
rapidly in parts of the region, but not in sufficient 
quantity or quality, from the viewpoint of skilled 
employment, to solve the region’s underemploy- 
ment problems. The programs now 'being under- 
taken are therefore aimed at attracting higher 
wage industries (as discussed in the later section on 
Economic Development Programs). 

The New Englcmd develo'pment region^ unlike 
the others, is predominantly urban and of great 
economic diversity, though a few of the States in- 
cluded are heavily rural. The problems faced by 
rural Vermont, for example, are quite different 
from those of the declining textile and leather 
areas of Bhode Island and Massachusetts, while 
the new electronics plants and other growth indus- 
tries established in the greater Boston area and in 
parts of Connecticut have little in common with 
the industries characteristic of other parts of New 
England. 

Employment growth in New England has been 
slower than in the country as a whole for many 
years. Between 1961 and 1966, for example, the 
average annual rate of growth in nonfarm em- 
ployment was only 2.4 percent, compared with a 
national average rate of 3.4 percent. However, the 
region has attracted some new industries, largely 
on the basis of a labor fv>rce whose educational 
qualifications are above the U.S. average. This has 
been true even in the northern States (Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Maine), which are still the 
least developed economically. Elsewhere, employ- 
ment losses in declining industries, such as textiles 
and leather, have been more than replaced by job 
growth in technologically advanced industries. 
This process, however, has not been without its 
strains and stresses and has resulted in severe em- 
ployment imbalances in Rhode Island, in parts of 
Massachusetts, and in eastern Connecticut. 

New England, less than generously endowed 



with natural resources, has always made progress 
through the skills and resourcefidness of its work- 
ers. They comprise an inestimable asset on which 
the region can capitalize to attract more research- 
oriented industries and professional and allied 
types of employment. 

The Fowr Corners development region covers 
large, often desolate, mountainous and arid 
areas on the borders of Utah, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and iVrizona. The region contains many 
Mexican Americans and also many American 
Indians — ^the two most impoverished, underem- 
ployed, and underprivileged ethnic minority 
groups in the country.^^ 

The region’s climate and topography make agri- 
culture of minor importance. Its mining industry 
has had ups and downs but retains its importance, 
while manufacturing and trade and other service- 
producing industries (other than government em- 
ployment) are but little developed. 

The area has, however, considerable tourist 
potential, and its many unemployed workers could 
help to staff more manufacturing industry. But 
incentives would have to be substantial to in- 
duce industry to locate in what is stiU one of the 
Nation’s most isolated and sparsely settled areas. 

The Coastal Plains region comprises the coastal 
regions of North and South Carolina and Georgia. 
While manufacturing industry and employment 
have shown dynamic growth in these States in re- 
cent years, this growth has taken place largely in 
the Piedmont and Sub-Piedmont areas away from 
the coast. 

Although there has been recent evidence of wo- 
nomic development (mostly in manufacturing) in 
the Coastal Plains region, the region stiU has many 
underemployed and undereducated workers and 
has traditionally been a low wage area. In addi- 
tion, the sharp and continuing decline in agri- 
cultural employment has led to a great deal of 
underemployment and poverty, particularly 
among the region’s large Negro population. Out- 
migration from the area is likely to continue even 
if moderate economic progress is attained. 

Nonetheless, with better communications and 
transportation facilities and a determined effort 
to give its workers better training through a sys- 
tem of technical and vocational institutes, the re- 
gion should be weU-plaeed to attract more manu- 
facturing industry, and this should lead to 

See discussion of Equality of Opportunity In chapter ton New 
Perspectives on Manpower Problems and Measures. 



increased employment in the service industries as 
well. 

The once prosperous Upper Great Lakes region 
is sustained largely by the mining, forestry, and 
fishing industries, all of which have had shrink- 
ing employment. While per capita income is low 
(three-fourths of the national average), the re- 
gion’s population of almost 3 million has an edu- 
cational level that compares well with the U.S. 
average and is a source of strength for the future. 
The region is handicapped by its relative isolation 
from the mainstream of American life, but its 
adaptable labor force, its scenic attractions suit- 
able for tourism, and a revival of its traditional 
resource-based industries could combine to give 
the area and its workers solid hope for future 
progress. 

LABOR AREAS 

Both within and outside these broad develop- 
ment regions, there are a considerable number of 
local labor areas with substantial unemploy- 
ment.^® This is shown by the Department of La- 
bor’s classification of areas according to their la- 
bor-supply situation. The 150 major labor areas — 
which comprise most of the Nation’s metropolitan 
areas — are classified monthly as having low, mod- 
erate, or substantial unemployment.^® In addition, 
labor areas, cities, and counties may be designated 
as “areas of persistent unemployment” when they 
meet specified criteria.®® Smaller and very small 
areas are added to the “substantial” or “persistent” 
unemployment categories when their situation 
warrants. 

In December 1967, nine major labor areas and 
497 smaller ones were in the substantial or persis- 

18 A “labor area,” as defined by the Department of Labor's Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, consists of a central city or cities 
and surrounding territory within commuting distance. Labor 
areas usually include one or more entire counties, except in 
New England, where towns are considered the major geographi- 
cal units. Labor areas range in size from : (1) “Major labor 
areas,” which usually have at least one central city with a pop- 
ulation of 50,000 or more (its boundaries generally coincide with 
those of Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas) ; (2) “smaller 
labor areas,” which contain an estimated work force of at least 
15,000 and an estimated nonagricultural wage and salary em- 
ployment of at least 8,000 ; and (3) “very small labor areas,” 
whose population and employment are less than “smaller areas,” 
but which have a population of at least 1,500. 

18 See discussion of Unemployment Bates in chapter on New Per- 
spectives on Manpower Problems and Measures for definitions of 
these catec<>ries and numbers of areas in each of them. 

20 The unemployment rate must have averaged 6 percent or more 
and have been 50 percent above the national average for 3 of the 
preceding 4 years (or still further above it for a smaller number 
of years) . 



tent unemployment categories. The cities of New- 
ark, Oakland, and San Diego have also been so 
designated. This classification makes areas eligi- 
ble for some assistance under the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 and cer- 
tain other Federal programs (as discussed later 
in this chapter). 

Under a new program designed to identify sec- 
tions of cities or States with high unemployment 
or underemployment, the Department of Labor 
has so classified sections of 70 cities and parts of 
two States (northern Michigan and the Delta sec- 
tion of Mississippi) . The 70 urban sections include 
target neighborhoods of both the Concentrated 
Employment Program and the Model Cities Pro- 
gram. Early in 1968, 16 large Indian reservations 
and 15 counties in eastern Kentucky were also 
classified as sections of concentrated unemploy- 
ment or underemplojnnent. Neighborhoods and 
rural sections so classified are given special em- 
phasis in m.anpower and poverty programs. More- 
over, companies in these areas are eligible for 
priority in the award of Federal contracts, pro- 
vided they have made a commitment to hire dis- 
advantaged workers. 

That the unemployment situation in local areas 
is markedly influenced by overall economic condi- 
tions is plain from the great reduction in the num- 
ber of areas classified as having substanti?! or 
persistent unemplojnnent during the current eco- 
nomic upturn. From 88 in early 1961, the number 
of major labor areas in this category fell to only 
nine in December 1967 and then rose slightly (to 
11 in February 1968) . 

The geographic distribution of these high-un- 
employment areas was as follows: three in Cali- 
fornia (Fi-esno, San Bernardino-Eiverside-On- 
tario, and Stockton — ^plus the cities of San Diego 
and Oakland) , two in Massachusetts, one in Penn- 
sylvania, two in Puerto Eico, and one in Wiscon- 
sin. With the exception of the one in Wisconsin, all 
of the above areas had been in the depressed cate- 
gories for at least a year. Five of these areas — ^Al- 
toona (Pa.), Lowell and Fall Eiver (Mass.), and 
Ponce and Mayaguez in Puerto Eico — ^have been 
so classified since November 1961. 

The situation in these areas suggests some of the 
factors that can create distressed labor areas. The 
problems of the California areas stem from an in- 
flux of migrants, sometimes in excess of the num- 
ber the economy can absorb, plus localized cut- 
backs in certain defense industries. The Massa- 
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chusetts, Pennsylvania, and Puerto Rican areas 
are affected by longstanding economic and tech- 
nological problems. The Wisconsin area suffered 
from the problems of one major company. Many 
of the smaller depressed areas are in Alaska, 
whose economy has been slack for some time, and 
in a number of southern States which have 
been affected by the decline in agricultural 
employment. 

The employment declines in agriculture and 
mining may be seen, to a more limited extent, in 
the listing of certain midwestem areas in the “sub- 
stantial or persistent unemployment” categories. 



West Virginia also. has a gr6at many smaller areas 
still in these categories, indicating that its recov- 
ery has not been so strong in the smaller as in the 
larger areas. However, West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania have substantially reduced the number 
of their major depressed areas ^ince 1961. To some 
extent this has been due to the general improve- 
ment in business conditions. But a vigorous policy 
of encouraging industrial development, plus con- 
siderable out-migration from depressed areas, has 
resulted in significant progress for both States, 
with the Pennsylvania unemployment rate actu- 
ally below the national rate in 1967. 



Misration and Industrial Location Factors 



Manpower, economic, and industrial conditions 
in different parts of the country are infiuenced by 
economic developments elsewhere, as reflected in 
the migration of people and the flow of capital and 
other resources. Generally, manpower and econom- 
ic imbalances are likely to be reduced over time — 
with the movement of people and industrial re- 
sources to new areas, pushed by the lack of earn- 
ing opportunities or pulled by the promise of better 
ones. 

The American people have, during most of their 
history, reacted to calls of opportunity by a strong 
inclination to “pull up stakes” and seek more ful- 
filling lives, whether measured in economic or 
other terms. Industry has responded to new op- 
portunities with equal vigor. Frontiers have been 
breached in the quest for new resources, and capital 
has continually sought new outlets for investment. 
These largely private activities have led to a vast 
amount of economic growth and have opened new 
opportunities. But they have by no means elimi- 
nated the economy’s geographic imbalances. In 
many areas of the Nation, the forces of progress 
have skipped places and people that now need help. 

MIGRATION 

The labor resources in an area are one of the 
most significant factors in its economic develop- 
ment. In many areas, migration has substantially 
added to, or subtracted from, the manpower avail- 



able. Furthermore, as already suggested, most mi- 
gration seems to assist in the balancing of the 
economy, and almost all is undertaken without 
assistance. However, migration has also meant new 
problems for many people, and for many of the 
areas which have lost or gained population. 

Following is a brief review of some aspects of 
migration and its manpower consequences. Much 
of the information is in terms of net migration, the 
form in which most of the detailed statistics relat- 
ing to migration has been published. For certain 
purposes, particularly to identify the specific de- 
mographic and labor force characteristics of 
groups of people, gross flow data are preferable. 
Where sufficient data on this basis are available, 
they have been incorporated into the following 
presentation.®’^ 

The American people are highly mobile. In any 
year, about 6 percent of the Nation’s population 
can be expected to move across county lines to 
a new residence. Who moves, where they go, and 
why they move are significant questions in any 
evaluation of the geographic aspects of man- 
power policy.®® 

The people who move tend to be the young and 
also those who are above average in education. 



^ The basic migration data are from the U.S. Decennial CemuB 
of Population and the annually published Current Population 
Reports, Series P-20. 

^ For a more comprehensive discussion of migration, see 
John B. Lansing and Eva Mueller, The Geographic Mobility of 
Labor (Ann Arbor, Mich. : University of Michigan, Institute of 
Social Research, 1967). Also see 1965 Manpower Report, p. 145 if. 



skill, and income. During most of the postwar 
period, migration between labor areas has been 
less for Negroes than for whites in the country 
as a whole, in relative terms as well as absolute 
numbers, and this differential has been widening. 
The lower mobility of Negroes is explained largely 
by the lower skills, education, and income level of 
the Negroes. 

Most men are employed when they migrate, and 
many move to take other — ^presumably better — 
jobs. Nevertheless, the rate of migration is about 
twice as high among unemployed as employed 
workers. Clearly, unemployment and the search 
for work are very important motivations for 
migration. 

To a large though still undetermined extent, 
migration takes place in response to the changing 
locale of employment opportunities, which is a 
direct result of the relocation of economic activity. 
There are two types of relationships between mi- 
gratipn and economic development. First, migra- 
tion acts as a key factor in an adjustment process 
whereby labor moves from where it is redundant 
to where it is needed ; second, and more significant 
for the long run, the movement of labor attracts 
business to areas which are growing, because the 
right skills and qualities of labor are available and 
because purchases by workers and their families 
increase market opportunities. In other words, 
areas which tend initially to attract people rein- 
force this attraction through the process of migra- 
tion. 

Gross out-migration from an area is heavily in- 
fluenced by life cycle events — for example, young 
people leave parental households to take or look 
for jobs, people over 60 move after retirement, and 
wives follow their husbands. The age distribution 
of the population is thus an important deter- 
minant of out-migration. There is even some evi- 
dence which suggests that the proportion of a 
given age group which leaves an area (i.e., the out- 
migration rate) tends to be similar among all areas 
and not to change much over time.^® However, out- 
migration rates vary widely among age groups, as 
well as by level of education and skill. In general, 
they become smaller for persons past age 35, owing 
in pai’t to the job protection afforded by increased 
experience and seniority, and to the effects of 

2® Ira S. Lowry, Migration and Metropolitan Grotoih: Two Ana- 
lytical Models (Los Angeles: University of California, 1966). See 
also Lansing and Mueller, op. cit., ch. 3. Lowry’s findings, based 
on SMSA migration data, were confirmed by the National Plan- 
ning Association’s subnational projection model, using State data. 



family responsibilities and attachment to a given 
environment. 

Gross in-migration to an area is determined pri- 
marily by the economic opportunities the area of- 
fers and its attraction for out-migrants from 
other areas. However, some people migrate for 
mainly noneconomic reasons (e.g., retired people 
to Florida and Arizona and students to univer- 
sity centers). Furthermore, many migrants who 
move primarily for economic reasons choose their 
specific destinations on the basis of noneconomic 
factors as well. 



Rural to Urban Migration 

Rural people have for many years sought em- 
ployment in the Nation’s cities. This has reflected 
the attraction of better paying, nonfarm jobs in 
cities and the declining need for farmworkers 
brought about by advances in agricultural tech- 
nology and productivity. While most of the mi- 
grants from the rural areas are the young and bet- 
ter educated, there are many who are poor, have 
inadequate education, or lack marketable skills. 
Among these are Negroes from the South, who 
generally make long-distance moves towards large 
population centers throughout the country, and 
whites from Appalachia, who usually locate in the 
North Central region and the West.^* 

During the 1950’s, predominantly rural coun- 
ties experienced a net loss of 4.6 million people 
through migration, all of which occurred in the 
South and North Central States. (See chart 24.) 
By contrast, the rural counties in the Northeastern 
States showed a net migration gain of 400,000. The 
West was the only niajor region that experienced 
almost no net change through migration in and out 
of such counties, although there were many offset- 
ting population shifts within this region. 

On the other hand, predominantly urban coun- 
ties had a net gain of 7.3 million through in- 
migration between 1950 and 1960 (including 2.7 
million people from outside the country). Over 
four-fifths of the net in-migration to urban coun- 
ties was in the West and the South. The rest of 



^For additional information on rural-to-urban migration, see 
Calvin L. Beale, Vera J. Banks, and Gladys E. Bowles, Trends 
and, Outlook for Rural Migration (Wasbington : U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Economic Besearch Service, 1966). 

^ Predominantly rural counties are those in which at least 50 
percent of the population is classified as rural. 



CHART 24 



Migration losses w^ere substantial from rural counties in South and 
North Central regions...urban counties had large migration gains 
in all regions except the Northeast. 
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Source: U.S. Department of Labor, based on data from the U.S. Department of Commerce. 



the gain occurred in the North Central States. In 
contrast, the Northeast showed a migration loss 
of 100,000 from predominantly urban counties. 
But more significantly, this net figure was the re- 
sult of a 600,000 loss of white population — ^prob- 
ably in the main to suburbs and other nearby rural 
areas— and an influx of 500,000 nonwhites. 

The most significant single aspect of the rural 
migration is the strong selectivity by age. An 
analysis of the age characteristics of the popula- 
tion of predominantly rural counties reveals that 
from 1050 to 1960, about 80 percent of the popu- 
lation depletion was among people under 30 in 
1960. 

In absolute numbers, the migration of whites 
from predominantly rural counties exceeded that 
of nonwhites. But in terms of the rate of migra- 
tion relative to population, the situation was re- 
versed.2® In counties that were over 70 percent 
rural, the net out-migration among whites was 2.9 
million, as compared to 1.2 million for nonwhites 
between 1950 and 1960, while the rate of out- 
migration for nonwhites was over twice that for 

^ Rates of migration are calculated on tbe basis of tbe popu- 
lation segment expected to survive to tbe end of tbe period. 



whites. One out of every four nonwhites migrated 
out of these counties. In counties that were only 
50 to 70 percent rural, there was almost no net 
migration of whites, but the rate of out-migration 
for nonwhites was 15 percent. 

Interregional Migration 

During the 1950’s, the basic net migration pat- 
tern among the major regions of the country was 
highlighted by heavy flows to the West and from 
the South. Lesser net flows characterized the 
Northeast and North Central regions. (See table 
5.) Net migration among regions is affected not 
only by the fundamental rural to urban shifts 
describea earlier, but also by interurban flows, 
cross migration — including people returning to 
places from which they had migrated — and the 
net impact of foreign in-migration. 

The search for new opportunities has been dra- 
matically evident in the continued shift to the 
West — a tradition which has persisted ever since 
gold was discovered in California in 1849. All in 
all, a net 3.9 million people migrated to the West 
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Table 5. Net Migratiox by Beoiox, 1950 to 1960 ^ 



[Thousands] 



Region 


Net migration 


Northeast 


336 


New England 


23 


Middle Atlantic 


313 


North Central 


-119 


East North Central 


699 


West North CentraL 


-818 


South 


-1416 


South Atlantic 


635 


East South Central 


-1464 


West South Central 


-587 


West 


3864 


Moimtain 


571 


Pacific 


3293 



1 Net in-migration exceeds net out-migration by 2.7 million due to in- 
migration from abroad. 

Sovbce: Net Migtaiion of the Population, 1950-60 by Age, Sex, and Color 
(Washington: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, 
November 1966), vol. II. 

during the 1950’s, of whom about 3.1 million 
settled in California, helping to lay the founda- 
tion for the State’s takeover of first place in the 
ranking of State populations in the early 1960’s. 

By contrast, the South lost almost 1^/^ million 
people through net out-migration. This reflected 
the exodus of many rural residents — white and 
nonwhite — ^who were particularly hard hit by ad- 
vancing farm technology affecting several of the 
region’s major crops. Population losses were 
severe in most States of the South. Only five — 
Delaware, Florida, Maryland, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia — showed increases, with Florida accounting 
for almost all of the gain. 

The Northeast, comprising the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States, showed an increase of 
about 340,000 people from net in-migration. The 
bulk of this increase was in New Jersey, Connec- 
ticut, and New York, as these States with their 
large metropolitan centers continued to attract 
migrants from other sections of the country. 

Over 100,000 people, on balance, migrated 
from the great complex of States in the North 
Central region during the 1950’s. But this out- 
migration reflected sharply divergent trends be- 



tween the western part of the region — ^which lost 
over 800,000 people, many of them farmworkers 
seeking new opportunities in more industrialized 
areas — and the eastern portion which gained al- 
most 700,000. The important manufacturing areas 
of Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois benefited particu- 
larly from this net in-migration. 

As chart 25 shows, net migration rates (i.e., 
change in population due to net migration as a 
percent of 1950 population) ranged widely among 
the States. Although the trend to the West is clear- 
ly evident, some outstanding exceptions include 
Florida (which had the highest in-migration rate 
of 58 percent), Maryland, and New Jersey. 

So far during the 1960’s, the patterns of in- and 
out-migration have generally followed previous 
trends, with the West continuing to attract in- 
migrants, although at a somewhat slower pace than 
during the 1950 to 1960 decade. On the other hand, 
out-migration since 1960 had accelerated from the 
North Central States and reflects a large net loss 
of white population only slightly offset by in- 
migration of nonwhites. The South was the only 
broad region in which previous migration patterns 
were reversed — shifting from a region of sub- 
stantial out-migration to a net gainer through in- 
migration. There has been a large net inflow of 
whites in response to improving economic condi- 
tions in the southern States, especially in their 
metropolitan areas. At the same time, nonwhites 
have continued to leave the South. 

Central City-Suburban Ring Migration 

The wholesale movement of white people from 
central city areas to suburban communities has 
been a continuous migration pattern during the 
post-World War II period. This movement of 
whites to the suburbs stems only in part from the 
increase in suburban job opportunities (discussed 
earlier in this chapter). It also reflects a prefer- 
ence for these residential conununities, with their 
superior school systems and other attractions. The 
congestion, deterioration of services, crime, and 
physical decay of central cities have also stimu- 
lated white out-migration from the cities. Finally, 
part of this movement must be attributed to racial 
prejudice — the desire to escape the increasing con- 
centration of Negroes in the central city. 

Negroes, in contrast, are generally prevented 
from making the same choice. They are kept out of 
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suburbia, sometimes by discriminatory real estate 
practices, sometimes by lack of income, sometimes 
by the lack of education and job skills needed to 
take advantage of the better suburban jobs, and all 
too frequently by many or all of these combined. 

Reasons for Migration 

l*if I move from one county to an- 
other giveairth^'geasTO^^ ^ a job or in- 

come-related factor. Those in the~s^Drrgest..ecQ^ 
nomic position — the more skilled and educated — 
are likely to give an economic reason as the mo- 
tivating factor more often than other people.^^ 

About one-fourth of the people who move be- 
tween labor areas do so wholly or partly for fam- 
ily reasons. And about half of all the movers (in- 
cluding those migrating for economic reasons) go 
to areas where they already have family ties. The 
converse of this is that when family ties are estab- 
lished in a particular place, this tends to inhibit 
migration to other areas. Negroes much more than 



27 Lansing and Mueller, op. cit., p. 336 ff. 



whites go to areas where members of their families 
already live. 

A number of movers — about 20 percent — indi- 
cate that their selection of a place to move to is 
based on the general attractiveness of the area, its 
climate, and the amenities that it offers. 

Homeownership, pension plan coverage, unem- 
ployment insurance rights, and welfare payments 
do not seem to be strong barriers to mobility on an 
overall basis, although among middle-aged and 
older people such factors may constitute sub- 
^antia l obstacles. However, programs to remove 

likely to facilitate migration of 
particular groups/FOTlildmduaJsju^ to make 
the transition from one enviromnmTTo "another 
without assistance, special relocation assistance 
projects have already been developed, on an ex- 
perimental basis, under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. 

The lack of economic opportunity in a lagging 
area apparently has less effect in stimulating out- 
migration than inhibiting in-migration. But the 
total result of the migration process is a weakened 
labor force, because of the outflow of youth and 
persons in the central age bracket without com- 



CHART 25 



Rates of in-migration were highest in the West between 1950 and 1960, 
with losses dne to ont-migration concentrated in the South (except Florida). 

Net migration, 1950 to 1960, as percent of 1950 population, by States 




Source: U.S. Department of Labor, based on data from the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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pensating in-migration of people in these age 
groups. The net effect is, thus, to hamper the 
area’s future economic development. As the popu- 
lation loses more and more of its younger, better 
educated members, the labor force becomes even 
more unsatisfactory to industry and the lagging 
areas become still more depressed. To break this 
cycle and make these areas more attractive to pro- 
ductive and energetic in-migrants and so to im- 
prove the quality of the labor force are prime 
objectives of manpower and economic development 
programs. 

INDUSTRIAL LOCATION FACTORS 

Traditionally, market-oriented industries have 
tended to locate in the Northeast; raw material- 
oriented industries have found sites near their 
particular sources of supply, wherever these are 
located; and industries needing low-skilled labor 
have tended to locate in the South. Today, these 
historic location patterns are changing, because 
of more efficient transportation and a number of 
other factors. Natural raw material sources are 
declining in importance, as the supplies of these 
materials are depleted and industries place more 
reliance upon manufactured synthetics. Tech- 
nological advances in the production and trans- 
mission of energy and greater interarea equaliza- 
tion of the price of labor liave also been contribut- 
ing factors. 

Eecent trends in industrial location are: (1) 
Movement from the Northeast to the South and 
West; (2) movement from central cities to sub- 
urban rings; (3) an increased tendency to locate 
near markets rather than supply sources; and (4) 
a tendency for clusters of research and develop- 
ment and associate '’ “intellect-oriented” activities 
to locate in areas with large concentrations of 
educational facilities.^® 

The location factors that are most important for 
today’s industries include access to skilled work- 
ers or to a trainable labor pool, ready access to 
fast transportation, low-cost real estate, and — 
particularly important for nonmanufacturing en- 
terprises as well as for many smaller and medium- 



28 Industrial Location as a Factor in Regional Economic Dev eh 
opment (Washington : Management and Economics Research, 
Inc., 1967, for the U.S, Department of Commerce, Economic 
Develor>ment Administration), pp. 31-37. 



sized manufacturing firms — the availability of 
diversified business services. 

Many of these factors are available or can be 
readily attracted to a considerable number of areas, 
making industry much more mobile than in the 
past. While our central cities have been the locale 
of many of these factors and constitute probably 
the largest reserve pool of unskilled labor, recent 
technological developments now make many rural 
and semirural locations a viable option for manu- 
facturing industry for the first time. 

Labor As a Factor in Plant Location 

In locating new plants, as well as expanding 
existing ones, companies will usually seek out areas 
that can provide an adequate supply of labor with 
appropriate skills; wage levels, and productivity. 
These may be the most important determining fac- 
tors in location decisions, particularly in manufac- 
turing. Modern transportation facilities have 
greatly increased the geographical range from 
which a labor supply may be drawn. Eural areas 
with low traffic densities may have advantages, 
provided they are near transportation arteries. 
Since, in these areas, distance is less important 
than time spent in commuting, a commuting radius 
of 50 miles from a plant may be possible. On the 
other hand, metropolitan areas are generally in 
a more favorable position because they already 
have an existing labor pool containing many dif- 
ferent types of skills and expeiuence useful to 
potential employers. 

While the relative importance of low-skilled la- 
bor as a locational factor is declining, training pos- 
sibilities have improved considerably, and today 
low-skilled workers can be converted into semi- 
skilled operatives or trained to handle even more 
demanding tasks with less effort than a genera- 
tion ago. This makes the availability of low-skilled 
but trainable people a significant advantage for 
some industries. In addition, in some industries 
low-skilled labor is still of primary importance. 
These include, in addition to a number of services, 
manufacturing industries such as textiles, apparel, 
canning and food processing, shoes and slippers, 
and toys. 

Just at the time when the number of low-skilled 
workers has increased in the central cities of many 
large metropolitan areas, manufacturing has been 
leaving these areas and going to the suburbs, small 
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cities, and semirural locations in search of lower 
costs. The opportunities for employment of the 
low-skilled in many metropolitan areas are in- 
creasingly in the service industries, while in the 
nonfarm rural areas there are increasing oppor- 
tunities in manufacturing. 

The availability of skilled workers is a major lo- 
cational factor in many industries. Examples of 
industries that require an adequate skilled labor 
supply include printing, some of the metalworking 
and electrical and nonelectrical machinery indus- 
tries, and the instrument and allied products in- 
dustry. 

An abundant supply of skilled labor is rare in 
rural areas. Hence, industries requiring a rela- 
tively small proportion of skilled workers are 
likely to be the ones most suitable for rural loca- 
tions. The availability of skilled labor in metro- 
politan areas, in addition to the reserves of low- 
skilled labor there, are factors that would favor 
these areas as sites for new or expanding indus- 
tries. But as has been pointed out, most types of 
professional, technical, and skilled manpower are 
highly mobile and can be attracted to areas where 
they are not available in adequate supply. Also, 
skills can be developed through vocational train- 
ing, apprenticeship, and on-the-job training of 
other kinds. 

Other Location Factors 

There are many factors other than labor that are 
important determinants of industrial and com- 
mercial location. In many industries, particularly 
in nonmanufacturing, so-called “agglomeration” 
factors resulting in external economies are of the 
utmost importance. When there are several enter- 
prises of the same type in an area, their joint use 
of certain resources may reduce costs for all the 
companies involved. Cost savings are also possible 
when many business and professional services are 
available locally and can be utilized with a mini- 
mum expenditure of time and money. Finally, 
there are the manifold advantages that person-to- 
person communication in a major center ajffords to 
everyone m that area. This factor represents one 
of the principal advantages of central city loca- 
tions. 

Access to good transportation facilities contin- 
ues to be one of the important location determi- 



nants. With the steady improvements in the Na- 
tion’s highway network, ever-increasing numbers 
of localities can meet this requirement. Many rural 
and semirural areas with new highways now have, 
for the first time, the potential to attract industry. 

Environmental factors also have a bearing on 
industrial location decisions. Prominent among 
these are general community attitudes toward 
incoming and existing industry, the quality of 
local government, proximity to institutions of 
higher education or research facilities, and the 
availability of good housing and plant sites ait 
reasonable prices. 

The importance of interarea differences in tax 
burdens as a location factor has been a subject 
of considerable controversy. In a recent study the 
Advisory Commission for Intergovernmental Ee- 
lations found taxes to be of relatively minor im- 
portance, except in choices between alternative 
sites in different localities within the same metro- 
politan or labor area. 

Generally, tax burdens for industry in the South 
Atlantic and the East and West South Central 
States are lower than elsewhere. Also, in most in- 
stances, taxes vary directly with the size of a com- 
munity, being lowest in rural areas and highest 
in the largest metropolitan centers, reflecting in 
the main the greater number and quality of public 
services rendered in the larger communities. 

In recent years, more and more localities have 
been offering financial incentives to new plants, 
and a significant number of industrial enterprises 
have been attracted by them. Such financial in- 
ducements, often reinforced by tax concessions, 
usually take the form of ne-^ plants and facilities 
constructed by the locality and made available to 
the manufacturer on very attractive terms. 

Industry location factors differ in their signifi- 
cance according to the characteristics of the indus- 
try concerned. Neverthdess, some factors enter 
into location decisions more frequently and more 
significantly than others. Labor is the most im- 
portant single factor for most manufacturing in- 
dustries not dependent on proximity to natural 
resources. 

It would take the compensating advantages of a 
combination of a great many other factors — such 
as the availability of shared business services, 
proximity to markets, and environmental advan- 
tages — ^to overcome the pull of labor cost and labor 
supply advantages. 



Federal Government Programs 



In his Executive order creating the Federal Ad- 
visory Council on Eegional Economic Develop- 
ment in December 1967, the President said : “Much 
work awaits us in rebuilding the cities of America 
to meet the needs of growing population. But we 
cannot afford to neglect the areas that lie beyond 
the cities or the people that live in them. They too 
must be permitted to share in America’s great 
abundance.” 

To fulfill this Presidential directive will require 
not only physical rebuilding but also economic and 
employment growth and social renovation in the 
country’s distressed and lagging areas, both urban 
and rural. A battery of Federal programs is aimed 
at these objectives. These are concerned with pro- 
viding the highways and access roads that will 
open rural areas to economic development and ease 
commuting problems ; with provision of the other 
public facilities and special incentives needed to 
attract business to depressed areas or new growth 
centers; with rehabilitation of residential hous- 
ing and provision^of needed health and social serv- 
ices; with unprovements in education and training 
to equip workers with needed skills; and with a 
variety of manpower services aimed at better 
matching of workers and j obs. 

These programs have as a major goal the im- 
provement of employment opportunities and the 
quality of life for people in areas th^t do not now 
share in the national prosperity. Their effects on 
employment and unemployment, earnings, levels 
of training, and other manpower problems in dif- 
ferent geographic areas are intended. 

In addition, the operations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment affect industrial and business growth and 
employment opportunities in different localities 
in other highly important but essentially unin- 
tended ways. Defense and other Government pur- 
chasing, for example, has unintended effects on the 
geography of manpower problems that may well 
be greater than the purposive effects of economic 
development, manpower, and related programs. 

The major Federal programs that have regional 
and area employment consequences can be cate- 
gorized as investment programs, procurement pro- 
grams, and social and manpower programs. 

Government investment programs can often pro- 
vide the needed stimulus to development of lag- 
ging areas, though both public and private invest- 



ment in productive facilities is required to meet 
these areas’ problems. Public investment in trans- 
portation facilities is particularly important, since 
these facilities are a critical factor in attracting 
private firms and facilitating commuting to jobs. 
But in addition, the location of military installa- 
tions, health and education facilities, and other 
Government services are important for the jobs 
they might create and the attractions to firms and 
families that they might offer. 

State and local as well as Federal investment 
programs are, of course, required. But local gov- 
ernments are very often caught in the vicious circle 
of being unable to afford the needed investments 
precisely because economic development is lacking. 
The Federal Government, through grant and di- 
rect investment programs, can help break this 
circle. 

For growing areas, public investments are need- 
ed to prevent deterioration in economic produc- 
tivity and to improve environmental quality. This 
involves investment in facilities for education, 
health, transportation, and recreation, and the 
control of problems arising from pollution and 
congestion. 

Federal procwrement programs have great im- 
portance for areas that can compete for orders, be- 
cause of the magnitude of Government purchases 
of goods and services — amounting to over 10 per- 
cent of the gross national product in recent years. 

“Federal procurement policies, with a few minor 
exceptions, do not reflect regional economic devel- 
opment goals as a major consideration,” according 
to the report of the Independent Study Board.^® 
This is essentially because procurement officers seek 
to obtain goods or services of the needed quality 
at the lowest cost to the procuring agency. They 
therefore place orders in areas that have the skilled 
workers and the facilities required for efficient 
production, and these are usually not the areas in 



20 The Independent Study Board, consisting of 24 governmental 
and nongovernmental members and alternates, was established by 
the Secretary of Commerce, in accordance with the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965, to study “the effects of 
Government procurement, scientific, technical, and other related 
policies upon regional economic development,” See Report of the 
Independent Study Board on the Regional Effects of Government 
Procurement and Related Policies (Washington: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Economic Development Administration, De- 
cember 1967), p. 24. The report contains an exhaustive treat- 
ment of Federal procurement, with associated policy recom- 
mendations. 



need of economic development. In general, how- 
ever, after taking account of the prime contract- 
ing, subcontracting, and supplier interactions, 
“the total impact of Federal expenditures closely 
follows the distribution of population among the 
States.” 30 

Under special circumstances, however, Federal 
procurement might well be used as an instrument 
for stimulating economic and employment devel- 
opment in specific areas. Indeed, the Independent 
Study Board has recommended that “existing pro- 
grams designed to encourage companies in dis- 
tressed areas to compete for Government procure- 
ment contracts should be extended and strength- 
ened.” 31 Federal procurement costs might rise 
somewhat, as a result, but the total cost to the Na- 
tion might be reduced — as a result, for example, 
of reduced costs of welfare programs in depressed 
areas. However, even if used effectively for in- 
tended geographic consequences. Federal procure- 
ment would have only limited effects and “would 
not provide the stimulus needed to cure all re- 
gional economic ills.” 32 

The objectives of mcm/power and social pro- 
grams are interwoven with those of economic de- 
velopment. Tliis is true for specific regions as well 
as for the country generally. Economic develop- 
ment provides the means for achieving higher 
levels of employment and earnings and increased 
social well-being; at the same time, these objec- 
tives define the need for economic development. 

The thrust of Federal manpower programs has 
been described as a “lowering of geographical, 
age, skill, and racial barriers which prevented 
many individuals from competing effectively for 
existing jobs.” 33 Such barriers to full employment 
opportunity exist almost everywhere to some de- 
gree, but they' are heavily concentrated in certain 
kinds of areas. Thus, geographic considerations 
weigh heavily in the planning of manpower pro- 
grams. Keflecting the philosophy that these pro- 
grams should be geared to meeting local needs, 90 
percent of the total Federal manpower budget is 
spent by State and local governments and private 
institutions — chiefly at the local level where the 
programs are implemented. 



Ibid., p. 11. 

31 Ibid., p. X. 

“Ibid., p. ix. 

“ Sar A. Levitan and Gartb L. Mangum, Making Sense of Fed- 
eral Manpower Policy (Ann Arbor, Micb. : University of Michi- 
gan — ^Wayne State University, Institute of Labor and Indusitrial 
Relations, and tbe National Manpower Task Force, 1967), p. 2. 



The following sections discuss some specific Fed- 
eral programs — ^those judged to have the most di- 
rect and important geographic consequences. A 
great many other Federal programs also have 
some impact, mostly unintended, on economic de- 
velopment and employment opportunity in spe- 
cific areas. In addition, training, job development, 
and other programs have had significant effects 
on employment and manpower development in 
many areas. And so have the Community Action 
Programs and other antipoverty efforts of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Some of the ma- 
jor developments in manpower and antipoverty 
programs are discussed in the chapter on New De- 
velopments in Manpower Programs, as well as 
previous Manpower Reports. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

The Federal Government is committed to nation- 
wide achievement of maximum levels of employ- 
ment and economic well-being. The Government’s 
broad powers and programs have contributed to a 
high rate of national growth and prosperity in the 
postwar years and particularly since 1961. 

Unfortunately, many regions and areas have not 
participated fully in this growth. The Federal 
Government has accordingly undertaken several 
programs aimed at the economic development of 
the country’s most depressed or underdeveloped 
regions and areas. 

The first Federal redevelopment program was 
established under the Area Kedevelopment Act of 
1961. The AKA program specified criteria for the 
designation of redevelopment areas and provided 
financial assistance to help establish or promote 
the expansion of business that would create new 
employment in the affected areas. The act also 
established a small program of grants and loans 
for public facilities, a modest program of technical 
assistance, and a manpower retraining program 
(the latter function was largely transferred to the 
Department of Labor by the Manpower Act of 
1965) . For some areas the number of job oppor- 
tunities created as a result of the program was 
substantial. 

Appalachian Redevelopment 

In 1965, the Government took a further step in 
its concern for lagging regions by calling for a 
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multisfcate approach to economic development 
under the Appalachian Begional Development 
Act. This act reflected the experience with earlier 
legislation, which indicated that economic de- 
velopment efforts can have only limited success 
when confined to local areas and that, for many 
areas, effective development can be achieved best 
through joint action by neighboring States. 

The objective of the Appalachian program is to 
realize the potential inherent in the region’s m\- 
derdeveloped resources. Because of Appalachia’s 
geographic and economic diversity, the program 
operates through 63 different planning districts. 
The general expectation is that public investments, 
by reducing impediments to growth and capitaliz- 
ing upon identified development opportunities, 
will stimulate private investment in the region and 
move it steadily toward a self-sustaining economy. 

Four kinds of public investments are ^ipulated 
by the act — transportation facilities to and with- 
in the region, improved natural resource util- 
ization, improvements in community facilities and 
housing, and improvement in human resources. Al- 
most $600 million have been appropriated under 
the act through fiscal 1968, of which about three- 
fifths was allocated for highways and local ac- 
cess roads. This heavy emphasis on the develop- 
ment of a transportation network is based on the 
relative isolation of much of the region. (And the 
mountainous terrain of the region makes road con- 
struction relatively expensive.) Despite its loca- 
tion close to the great urban industrial areas of the 
Atlantic Seaboard, the Midwest, and the South, 
Appalachia has been isolated from the flow of 
commerce among these areas. Some manufactur- 
ing enterprises for which access to a national mar- 
ket is critical have therefore stayed away from Ap- 
palachia. An improved transportation system 
would also help Appalachia’s rural people com- 
mute to .new jobs and services as they develop. 
Schools, health facilities, and industrial parks are 
being located on the new highway systems. 

Improvement of the education and training of 
the people in the region is also essential in view of 
their below-average educational and occupaitional 
skill levels. An Advisory Committee on Education 
has therefore been appointed to develop recom- 
mendations for improving education in Appa- 
lachia. In a preliminary assessment, the Committee 
has indicated that the region’s educational needs 
exceed the financial resources currently available. 



To provide improved occupational tmining, a 
network of vocational and technical training in- 
stitutions is under construction throughout Ap- 
palachia. In addition, through a joint effort by the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, and the De- 
partments of Labor and of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, an appraisal is being made of future 
manpower needs to assist in the planning of vo- 
cational curriculums. And special financial as- 
sistance is being provided to the poorer local 
school districts under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. It is too early yet 
to evaluate the effects of these efforts to strengthen 
education and training. 

Pervasive health problems and lack of adequate 
health care also adversely affect the employability, 
as well as the general well-being, of the people of 
Appalachia. During 196'f, however, a comprehen- 
sive program of health services was initiated in 
several parts of the region where these services 
are most deficient. Heavy emphasis in this pro- 
gram is on providing services to people in iso- 
lated places. The program is also being used for 
the training of needed health manpower. 

The recent changes in Appalachia which stem 
from Federal and othi^r redevelopment efforts can- 
not be wholly distinguished from those which have 
occurred as a result of overall improvements in the 
Nation’s economy. For many years per capita 
income in Appalachia has been rising in spite 
of its distressed condition. However, prior to 1960, 
this rise was associated with considerable net out- 
migration and with a significant amount of public 
assistance and other benefit payments to pwple in 
the area. By contrast, since 1962, net out-migra- 
tion has slowed considerably. And more recently 
unemployment has declined as employment has 
grown. Although the contribution of Federal pro- 
grams to these encouraging developments cannot 
be separately identified, their positive impact has 
been ielt in many parts of Appalachia — ^partly 
through encouragement provided to local leader- 
ship in seizing opportunities as they became 
available. 

Other Regional Economic Development Programs 

The program of the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration (EDA), created imder the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 1965, 
represents a multilevel geographic approach to- 
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ward problems of economic development and 
underemployment. 

Aid is directed toward the immediate and ur- 
gent problems of local redevelopment areas, of 
which almost 900 were eligible for assistance as of 
early 1968. Areas become eligible for assistance by 
demonstrating relatively low median family in- 
comes, relatively high out-migration rates, and 
chronically high unemployment rates. Areas are 
also required to complete an overall economic de- 
velopment program, describing the development 
goals and providing for an organization of local 
citizens to do the job on a continuing basis. 

A more permanent and extensive economic de- 
velopment base is being sought by providing as- 
sistance to economic development districts. These 
districts are combinations of two or more rede- 
velopment areas, which include an urban area of 
no more than 250,000 persons with potentiality 
as an economic development or growth center. To 
qualify for EDA assistance, districts must for- 
mulate development plans that give promise of 
lasting economic effects. 

The Economic Devdopment Administration 
also encourages and participates in the estab- 
lishment of B^onal Action Planning Commis- 
sions — consisting of the Governors of the af- 
fected States and a Federal representative ap- 
pointed by the President. These commissions en- 
able the constituent States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment to cooperate in planning and implement- 
ing economic development programs requiring 
multistate resources or dealing with a common, 
multistate problem. As indicated earlier, five com- 
missions have been established under the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act so far — 
Upper Great Lakes, Ozarks, New England, Four 
Comers, and Coastal Plains. 

The types of assistance for which redevelopment 
areas and development districts are eligible are 
business loans, grants and loans for public works 
and development facilities, technical assistance, 
planning grants, and research and information 
assistance. In fiscal 1967, $279 million was allo- 
cated for redevdopment assistance. Of this total, 
$53 million was allocated for business leaus, pro- 
viding financial assistance to firms for projects 
that could not be financed through conventional 

redevelopment area is a labor area — county, city, or 
Indian reservation — that is depressed in the sense that its actual 
or impending unemployment rate is high, its income level is low, 
or it has sustained heavy population loss ; in rural America, 
redevelopment areas typically are single counties. 



channels. The development facilities program pro- 
vides grants and loans to local communities for 
projects geared to improving public facilities — 
for example, water supply and sewer systems. Un- 
der this program, $199 million was allocated in 
fiscal 1967. The remainder of the operating budget 
goes for planning grants and research, and for 
technical assistance projects. 

Except for technical assistance and planning 
funds, EDA loans and grants are not provided to 
the commissions but go directly to redevelopment 
areas and districts, virtually all located within the 
commission regions and Appalachia. Between the 
time the agency began operations in September 
1965 and December 31, 1967, the EDA has ap- 
proved projects involving slightly over $590 mil- 
lion. Of this total, $414 million was approved for 
projects within the five commission regions, $126 
million for projects in Appalachia, and $52 mil- 
lion for projects in other parts of the country. 

The EDA also provides technical and profes- 
sional advice to the commissions to help them pur- 
sue a coordinated multistate regional devdopment 
approach similar to the strategy adopted for Ap- 
palachia. The commissions’ programs take cogni- 
zance, however, of differences in resources and; op- 
portunities among their various regions. 

The goal of the Ozarks Begional Commission 
is to generate an economic development program 
that will improve resources, provide more good 
jobs, and narrow the gap in per capita income 
between the region and the country generally. 
The commission’s economic development strate- 
gies focus on: (1) Expanding and improving 
education in all its aspects, with particular em- 
phasis on technical and occupational skill training; 
(2) developing and upgrading public facilities 
rdated to economic development in areas of sig- 
nificant growth potential; and (3) creating atti- 
tudes favorable to economic growth and expansion. 

In the field of education, the Ozarks Commission 
has begun an active program for technical educa- 
tion. The first step has been the planning of a 
system of occupational and technical skill training 
for each of the States involved. The team of con- 
sultants responsible for this planning has already 
submitted its recommendations to the Governors 
of Arkansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma and are 
beginning work in Kansas. Their recommendations 
call for new technical education centers, which will 
educate and train young adults in job skills and 



thus provide a foundation for the expansion of 
industry in the region. 

In more recent months, the States in the Ozarks 
region have been preparing comprehensive rec- 
ommendations for a regional public investment 
plan. A team of economic and engineering con- 
sultants is also analyzing the region’s transporta- 
tion system. The Ozarks region needs better 
access to the markets of the central part of the 
United States, and improved linkages in its ex- 
isting road system to tie together growth areas. 

To cope with the problems of the New England 
region, the six New England Governors and the 
Federal cochairman of the commission have given 
high priority to human resource development. 
During the first 6 months of operation, the com- 
mission has initiated two major studies to help in 
planning an attack on the region’s problems: 

1. A comprehensive review of the New England 
economy and its human resources is now under- 
way, with preliminary findings expected by the 
end of the 1968 fiscal year. 

2. An analysis of all types of transportation 
throughout New England should be completed 
by the end of this fiscal year. 

In addition, the commission is carrying on a 
health manpower demonstration project designed 
to increase the supply of subprofessional person- 
nel. Working with the U.S. Departments of Com- 
merce and of Labor and a hospital training center 
m Boston, Mass., the commission is training teadi- 
ers in the specialized skills needed to prepare the 
hard-core unemployed for such jobs as nurse aides, 
home health aides, physical therapist assistants, 
and clerical workers. At the same time, the commis- 
sion is training approximately 100 of the area’s 
unemployed to fill immediate vacancies in subpro- 
fessional hospital jobs. 

Each of the States is currently developing a 
State public investment plan designed to improve 
and strengthen its economic development plans 
and programs. These plans are essential to coor- 
dinated, regionwide planning by the commission. 

The Upper Great Lakes region has suffered se- 
vere economic dislocation owing to the decline of 
a basic resource industry (mining) and the ad- 
verse impact of technological change. The commis- 
don is attempting to buttress the declining min- 
ing economy through new mineral discoveries and 
improved technology for utilizing low-grade ores. 
Also, it is attempting to accelerate the growth po- 



tentials of the region’s manufacturing and tourist 
industries. 

Through strategic public investments, the com- 
mission hopes to create conditions that will stimu- 
late an even greater amount of private investment 
in productive, growth-generating industries. Of 
particular importance are investments in educa- 
tion and training to upgrade the skills of a work 
force depleted by out-migration. 

The regional development efforts of the Four 
Corners Commission and Coastal Plains Commis- 
sion are still in the planning stage. These efforts, 
like those in Appal^hia, the Ozarks, New Eng- 
land, and the Upper Great Lakes, are based upon 
the concept of providing, through public invest- 
ment, the basic public facilities needed to make it 
economically advantageous for private capital to 
move into the desired areas. 

It is too early to assess the impact of EDA ac- 
tivities on the level of income and employment in 
different regions. The observed reduction in the 
unemployment rates of many labor areas that 
jwere depressed in the early 1960’s has been 
due, in largo part, to the general economic expan- 
sion, although EDA programs probably had a 
stimulating effect. EDA estimates that roughly 
15,000 new jobs have been created in these places 
as a result of its approved business loans, which 
totaled about $100 million during fiscal years 1966 
and 1967. 

HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

The Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment (HUD) is the Federal agency centrally 
concerned with rehabilitating the Nation’s cities 
and improving the quantity and quality of urban 
residential housing. HUD’s programs have been 
concerned with urban renewal, housing, mass 
transit, and, more recently, the Model Cities 
Program aimed at rejuvenation of slum neigh- 
borhoods. 

A national goal of 26 million new homes and 
apartments over the next 10 years was recom- 
mended by the President in his message on Hous- 
ing and Cities on February 22. Of this total, 6 
million units — designed to replace substandard 
housing in urban and rural areas where more than 
20 million Americans still live — ^would be publicly 
assisted. The remainder — a much greater num- 
ber — ^would be dependent wholly upon the opera- 
tion of private market forces. 
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For fiscal 1969, the President’s budget recom- 
mendations are aimed at starting federally assisted 
construction or rehabilitation of 300,000 housing 
units, to enable more than a million people to ob- 
tain decent places to live. This 1969 goal includes 
not only low-rent public housing units but also 
assistance to low-income families in buying or re- 
pairing their own homes, provision for rent sup- 
plements for poor families in privately owned 
housing, and construction or rehabilitation of 
rental units for moderate-income families. 

Altogether an estimated 400,000 to 600,000 addi- 
tional jobs will have to be created, in the construc- 
tion trades in order to achieve these objectives 
over the next 10 years. Many of the new jobs will 
be in the specific areas where increased employ- 
ment opportunities are most needed. 

In addition to housing, many American cities 
have an urgent need for improved and expanded 
public transit systems. With the movement of in- 
dustry to suburbs and other outlying areas, it has 
become increasingly difficult for city dwellers — 
particularly the ghetto residents — ^to reach many 
new and expanding employment opportunities. 

This type of situation was found to exist in the 
Watts area of Los Angeles through the study made 
following the 1965 riot. Under its Urban Mass 
Transit Demonstration Program, HUD provided 
a subsidy for a new bus line from the Watts area 
to certain employment centers. The new bus serv- 
ice has been quite successful in helping people 
to obtain employment and commute to work. In 
addition to the Watts program, two other new 
bus lines aimed at connecting slum residents with 
job opportunities (in Long Island, KY., and St. 
Louis, Mo.) were already operating or about to 
go into operation in early 1968. There were also 
about half a dozen similar projects in varying 
stages of planning in other localities.^® 

An integrated attack on the social, economic, 
and physical problems in slum and blighted neigh- 
borhoods has also been launched by HUD. This 
Model Cities Program, created by the Demonstra- 
tion Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 
1966, is still in the experimental and planning 
stages. Already, 75 cities have been awarded plan- 
ning grants for programs. The program envisages 
the cooperation of many Federal agencies in mak- 

® Eesponsibility for the major urban transit grant, loan, and 
related research functions now in the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development is to be transferred to the Department of 
Transportation. Eesponsibility for comprehensive local transpor- 
tation planning and its relation to urban development will remain 
in HUD. 



ing available to local communities all Federal pro- 
gram aids rdated to their multitudinous problems. 
At the same time, the community and ite officials 
are expected to assume leadership in planning and 
carrying out the program. Federal technical and 
financial assistance will be forthcoming only when 
cities present imaginative and effective plans for 
dealing with the physical and social problems of 
their blighted areas. 

The rehabilitation of residential housing and 
other facilities (for example, schools and recrea- 
tional facilities) that may be involved in the 
Model Cities programs is expected to offer oppor- 
tunity for increased employment of residents of 
the target slum areas. Where residents lack skills 
required for the jobs becoming available, cities 
will institute appropriate training, with assistance 
from MDTA programs. Assurance of employment 
for area residents will depend on appropriate ar- 
rangements with lending institutions, private con- 
struction firms, and labor unions involved in the 
program. 

In addition, more than 100 cities have neigh- 
borhood service center projects underway to bring 
needed assistance to people in the poorer areas. 
HUD had approved the allocation of $29 million 
for facilities in 103 projects through June 1967. 
Federal grants of up to two-thirds of the cost of 
such facilities— up to three-quarters in the case of 
projects located in designated redevelopment 
areas — ^were authorized by the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965.®® The centers will be 
staffed and operated by local government agencies 
or private groups. They are intended to end the 
time-consuming, discouraging search that poorer 
families often face when seeking social and eco- 
nomic help in scattered and often distant loca- 
tions in the community. Services offered include 
employment counseling, job training, and day care 
for children. 

FEDERAL PROCUREMENT 

The regional impact of Federal procurement 
has commanded wide attention as an ecoiDomic 
issue in recent years. This concern is understand- 

30 For a discussion of additional neighborhood, centers involving 
HUD and other agencies, see the chapter on New Developments in 
Manpower Programs. 

37 For a more extensive discussion, see Report of the Independ- 
ent Btudy Board. 
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able, since Federal purchases of goods and serv- 
ices have averaged more than $75 billion, or over 
10 percent of the GNP, during the last 3 years. 
The magnitude of these purchases suggests that 
potential leverage exists in public procurement 
policy for alleviating regional imbalances in eco- 
nomic development and employment opportunities. 

The measurement of Federal procurement and 
analysis of its regional impacts are difficult prob- 
lems conceptually and statistically. Findings vary 
with the stage of the procurement process studied 
and with the measure used. 

Initially, Federal procurement contracts tend to 
be placed in those States having large, highly de- 
veloped, specialized industries, many skilled 
workers, and good transportation systems. From 
these centers, orders spread to subcontractors and 
suppliers in many different localities. As the in- 
come earned by all these producers is spent, it is 
further diffiKed throughout the economy. 

Thus, the initial geographic effects of Federal 
spending tend to be highly concentrated, espe- 
cially on the East Coast, around the Great Lakes, 
and in the Far West. But the ultimate impact of 
this spending is widely diffused through all indus- 
trial and commercial sectors and all regions of the 
country. 

Federal spending creates income and further 
rounds of consumer and business spending. Ac- 
cording to the Independent Study Board, the total 
national impact of all such spending in 1963 was 
estimated to be about $170 billion. The 10 States 
most affected by this spending accounted for about 
60 percent of the total impact. The share attrib- 
uted to California, the leading State (17 percent) 
was almost twice that of the second State, New 
York (9 percent). Penn^lvania followed (with 
6 percent), and Ohio and Texas came next (with 
5 percent each) . The remaining States in the top 
10 had shares of 3 to 4 percent; in descending 
order of impact, they were Illinois, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, and Connecticut. 

Spending for national defense has had a more 
dramatic effect on the geographic location of jobs 
than all other Federal procurement, chiefly be- 
cause of the area concentration of industries capa- 
ble of providing the goods and services needed to 
meet the large defense commitments. In 1966, Fed- 
eral spending for national defe^nse amounted to $61 
billion, and accounted for about three-fourths of 
all Federal expenditures for goods and services. 
According to estimates by the Department of 



Labor, about 4.1 million civilian jobs were de- 
pendent, either directly or indirectly, upon defense 
spending in that year.«® Included were 1.1 million 
Federal employees, and 3 million workers in pri- 
vate companies supplying the needed goods and 
services. Eoughly 1 out of 17 workers in nonagri- 
cultural employment in 1966 owed their jobs either 
directly or indirectly to defense expenditures. 

Until recently there was no direct measure of 
the geographic effects of defense spending on em- 
ployment, although some idea of the location of the 
resulting jobs could be obtained from the distribu- 
tion of contract awards. In the past few years, 
however, the Department of Defense (DOD) and 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA) have jointly developed estimates of 
the geographic distribution of civilian employ- 
ment generated by their respective programs. The 
following data relate only to defense-generated 
employment, as estimated by the DOD.^® In 
total, the^ figures fall somewhat short of the 
Department of Labor’s national estimates of de- 
fense-generated employment cited above. Never- 
theless, they provide new and valuable insights 
into the geographic consequences of defense spend- 
ing on manpower requirements and employment in 
the States most affected by these expenditures. 
(See chart 26.) 

Defense-generated civilian employment has 
marked geographic concentrations. In June 1967, 
there were five States — California, Texas, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Vir^ia — ^in which 
the number of defense-generated jobs exceeded 
140,000, as shown by the following figures : 

Defm9e*oeneTaitd employment 



state 


Number 

(thotieands) 


At a percent 
of work force 


California 


499. 1 


6.5 


Texas 


182. 7 


43 


New York 


170. 4 


2.1 


Pennsylvania 


155.8 


3.2 


Virginia 


143. 1 


8.4 



Source : U.S. Department of Defense and State emplo^yment 
security agencies cooperating with the U.S. Department of Labor. 



^For a further discussion of the national impact of govern* 
ment spending at all levels on the employment situation^ see 
the chapter on Trends in Employment and Unemployment. 

^ Defense*generated employment consists of: (1) Federal 
civilian personnel employed at military installations; (2) esti- 
mates of private employment based on semiannual reports from 
over 400 major defense contractor plants engaged in prime and 
large subcontract work for the Department of Defense (exclud- 
ing NASA) ; and (3) estimates of smaller contractors not report* 
ing their employmenti obtained by applying census factors to 
prime contract awards data. Work force data are Department 
of Labor estimates. In June 1967, the defense-generated employ- 
ment covered by these limited estimates totaled 3.0 million for the 
country as a whole. 
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Pattern of States with greatest numbers of defense employees differs from that 
of States where such employees represent highest proportion of workforce. 

Number of employees in defense-generated jobs, June 1967 
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Proportion of State workforce in defense-generated jobs, June 1967 
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Source: U.S. Department of Labor, based on data from the U.S. Department of Defense. 
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These States accounted for almost two-fifths of the 
total number of civilian workers (including Fed- 
eral personnel) estimated to be working on de- 
fense jobs, though only one-third of the Nation’s 
civilian work force. 

Even more significant is the extent to which em- 
ployment in various communities and States de- 
pends upon defense procurement. Viewed from 
this perspective, a very different pattern emerges. 
The proportion of the civilian work force em- 
ployed in defense work is above the national aver- 
age of 3.6 percent in 18 States and the District of 
Columbia. Six of these have dependency rates at 
least double the national average, as the following 
figures show : 

Pefaue-ijentTated employment 



Slate 


Number 

(Ihoutandt) 


As a percent 
of work force 


District of Columbia 


42. 3 


10.3 


Utah 


40. 2 


9.9 


Alaska 


9. 4 


9.8 


Hawaii 


25. 3 


8. 8 


Virginia 


143. 1 


8.4 


Connecticut 


96. 3 


7.5 



Soubcb: U.S. Department of Defense and State employment 
security agencies cooperating with the U.S. Department of Labor. 



For reasons of security, data on defense-gen- 
erated employment in specific local areas cannot be 
reported. Nonetheless, the differential impact on 
localities is substantial, with up to two-fifths of the 
labor force in some communities dependent on 
defense work. The areas with above-average de- 
pendency rates tend to be smaller communities — 
often those with military installations or ammuni- 
tion plants and without diversified industries. By 
contrast, dependency rates are likely to be lowest 
in the largest areas, typically those with a labor 
force of 60,000 or more, although these areas may 
have very large numbers of defense jobs. 

Developments over the past 2 years — reflect- 
ing the buildup of military production to meet the 
needs in Vietnam — ^have accentuated the geo- 
graphic concentration of defense employment. The 
impact has been particularly marked in smaller 
areas, which either manufacture products in great 
demand since the buildup — including ammuni- 
tion, textiles, and clothing — or are located close 
to enlarged or reactivated military installations. 
Clearly, when hostilities subside, the relative im- 
pact on manpower will be greatest among 
these smaller communities. Adjustment pro- 
grams of various sorts — ^finding peacetime 
uses for plants no longer needed for defense. 



retraining workers for nondefense jobs, or relo- 
cating them in other areas — ^will be required to 
assist these areas and their populations in adapting 
to oncoming changes. 

The geographic concentrations of defense and 
other Federal procurement activities reflect, in 
large part, the emphasis on “efficiency” as a cri- 
terion in awarding procurement contracts. In its 
specific sense, efficiency means obtaining a given 
quality item or service at the lowest cost to the 
procuring agency or department. Strict adherence 
to this rule tends to favor large and diversified 
corporations, most of which are located in metro- 
politan complexes. 

Two specific Government programs represent a 
partial modification of the “lowest responsible 
bidder” policy. These are the small busmess set- 
asides program and the labor surplus area prefer- 
ence program. Up to the present, these programs 
have not led to allocations of Federal contracts 
with significant consequences for job creation in 
areas with high unemployment.^® However, con- 
tinued efforts are underway to make the programs 
more effective. 



RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Federal research and development (E&D) ex- 
penditures are highly concentrated industrially 
and geographically, and have increased steadily 
during the postwar years. The Federal Govern- 
ment finances roughly two-thirds of all domestic 
E&D efforts, with half of the Federal funds going 
to the aircraft and missile and electronics indus- 
tries. Three Federal agencies — ^the Department of 

^^The basic document authorizing a surplus labor areas pro- 
curement preference program is Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 
(DMP 4). As originally issued in 1952, DMP 4 provided for 
(1) r *d-matching procedure, and (2) the payment of price dif- 
feren \ v^here necessary in order to place procurement con- 
tracts in areas of labor surplus. However, since 1954, an annual 
rider to the Department of Defense Appropriation Act has elimi- 
nated the payment of price differentials made for the purpose 
of relieving economic dislocations. This rider has been construed 
by the Comptroller General to mean that any attempted set- 
aside of a total procurement exclusively for a surplus labor 
area was illegal, because it might not result in the lowest pos- 
sible price. The **£air and reasonable price’’ concept was thus 
rejected in favor of a ‘lowest priced’ requirement. At the pres- 
ent time under DMP 4 as amended, only partial set-asides of a 
procurement are allowed. Furthermore, no partial set-aside may 
be made unless the procurement is severable into two or more 
economic production runs. However, experience has shown that 
In defense procurement the variation in quantity requirements, 
in many instances, effectively precludes such divisions of pro- 
duction. Until now, the effect of these interpretations is that 
Federal procurement under DMP 4 has had limited Impact on 
job creation in labor surplus areas. 



Defense, National Aeronautics and Space Admin* 
istration, and Atomic Energy Commission — ac- 
counted for over 85 percent of the Government’s 
E&D spending in fiscal 1967, reflecting the orienta- 
tion towards military, space, and nuclear energy 
programs. 

The 10 States which lead in federally supported 
E&D work are California, New York, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Texas, Pennsylvania, Florida, New 
Mexico, New Jersey, and Ohio (according to fiscal 
1965 data, the latest available) . These States tend 
to have above-average proportions of scientists 
and engineers in their labor force, as would be ex- 
pected in view of the la'rge numbers employed in 
E&D projects (as well as other activities in pri- 
vate industry, colleges and universities, and gov- 
ernment agencies) 

In allocating Federal E&D expenditures, the 
primary consideration is generally to meet pro- 
gram objectives in terms of the quality and pace 
of the results, at miiumum cost. In most programs, 
the geographic distribution of the contracts is a 
secondary consideration. However, in an effort to 
build up new centers of research in many parts of 
the country, research funds of several agencies 
have been directed toward the development of new 
research capabilities in universities and other non- 
profit institutions. For example, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, and National Science 
Foundation have provided support in the form of 
student fellowship grants and university research 
contracts to a widening group of institutions. 
Over the long rim, the financial aid should help 
diversify the location of E&D activity. 

Some Federal programs, such as the higher 
education development programs of the Office of 
Education, have as their primary objective the 
development of strong regional research centers. 
And some regionally oriented Federal programs 
have strong roots in research and development. For 
example, both the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Interior have sponsored applied 
research and technological development programs 
to solve regional problems of resource develop- 
ment. Furthermore, the Federal highway program 
encourages research and development on local 
transportation problems and supports universities 

For a discussion Of the relationship between regional economic 
trends and scientific and engineering employment, see OeograpMc 
Concentration of Scientific and Technical Manpower and BegUmal 
Economic Groioth (Washington : National Planning Association, 
June 8, 1965). 



in strengthening their engineering and related fa- 
cilities. 

Further progress in diffusing the Federal E&D 
effort is possible and desirable, but not at the ex- 
pense of hampering the quality or lowing the pace 
of urgent national programs. The Independent 
Study Board concluded : 

. . . New programs, financed by new appropriations, 
must be established for encouraging science and tech- 
nology in the less developed regions. This is preferable to 
a redistribution of funds under existing programs since 
it would avoid cuts in allocations to existing strong cen- 
ters. A wider distribution of Federal B&D funds alone 
would not necessarily contribute fundamentally either to 
regional economic development or to development of col- 
leges and universities. 

. . . Science and technology can contribute most to de- 
velopment in those regions which build up appropriate pre- 
conditions, such as a vigorous educational system at all 
levels, high quality of local government and environment, 
living conditions which attract B&D personnel, and institu- 
tions — ^public and private — attuned to innovations." 



TRANSPORTATION PROGRAMS 

Transportation is, at once, a significant genera- 
tor of employment and a part of the overall struc- 
ture necessary for economic growth, regionally as 
well as nationally. It is an important factor not 
only in the location of industry within a region but 
also for transportation-sensitive industries, as be- 
tween different regions. The absence of good 
transportation has often meant economic stagna- 
tion, most recently in inner-city business districts. 

Federal transportation programs and policies 
therefore have important effects on economic 
growth and the location of industry and jobs. 
Among the programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, the most significant from 
this viewpoint is the Federal aid to highways pro- 
gram. This includes both the interstate highway 
system connecting major metropolitan centers and 
the primary and secondary highway (ABO) 
system.^® 

•*2 Report of the IrAependent Study Board, pp. 40-41. 

43^he interstate 'Mghway sytem is 90 percent federally 
financed. Besides connecting the major metropolitan centers, it 
serves a major defense function. Funds are apportioned among 
the States on the basis of the State’s share of the total estimated 
cost of the entire system. With respect to the ABC system, 
Federal law stipulates that 45 percent of each State authoriza- 
tion is for primary roads, 30 percent for secondary, and 25 per- 
cent specifically for urban portions of both road systems. All 
ABC funds are on an equal share matching basis with the States, 
except In some western States with large areas of Federal land. 
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Any program as large as Federal aid to high- 
ways is an important generator of employment 
(funding for the tv/o grstems amounted in 1967 
to about $4: billion per year) . Construction is one 
of the industries most directly afPected by the 
highway system. Additional employment is also 
generated in the numerous industries that provide 
equipment and services to the businesses and em- 
ployees directly involved in highway construction, 
as well as by the multiplier effects of highway ex- 
penditures on employment in consumer-goods in- 
dustries. 

The effect of highways on the location of in- 
dustrial development has been demonstrated by 
many studies. It is made very plain by the clusters 
of new plants along circumferential highways, 
such as Boute 128 around Boston and the Capital 
Beltway around Washington, D.C. These belt- 
ways have undoubtedly speeded the growth of in- 
dustry in the rings around cities and the movement 
of plants to these areas, often from downtown lo- 
cations. 

Expansion of nonfann industries and employ- 
ment in rural areas will also depend heavily on an 
improved system of highways and access roads. 
By improving accessibility, highways widen 
market areas, increase farm productivity, and 
facilitate off-farm employment They have also 
facilitated the attainment of new standards of 
rural living by opening up opportunities for urban 
shopping, recreation, and other types of social 
activity. 

Boad systems have also played a crucial role in 
the development of suburbia. The present pattern 
of commuting from suburbs to central city jobs 
would have been impossible without an extensive 
network of roads, although many other factors 
have, of course, contributed to the movement of 
population to the suburbs. 

Federal aid to highways is not the only trans- 
portation program that has regional location im- 
plications. Federal grants have long been essen- 
tial to insure the survival of U.S. registered ship- 
ping and the American shipbuilding industry. 
Geographically, the port cities and the localities 
with shipbuilding facilities may be r^rded as 
the principal beneficiaries. 

Federal programs related to air transportation 
and airport facilities influence airline routes and 
service. They particularly favor medium-sized 
cities and some smaller ones, which might other- 
wise be far from air transportation or have only 



good-weather service. In addition, programs de- 
signed to stimulate inland waterborne transpor- 
tation enable carriers to compete with railroads 
for the shipment of bulky commodities and thus 
aid river and lake ports. 

The High Speed Ground Transportation pro- 
gram is an experimental project of passenger rail 
travel in the Boston-Washington corridor, de- 
signed to test consumer interest in improved in- 
tercity rail service. In addition, public transit 
programs to combat intracity congestion will aid 
metropolitan core areas in their struggle to re- 
tain or attract industry. These systems should also 
be designed to help residents of city slum areas 
reach outlying employment opportunities. 

Federal transportation policies and programs 
thus have differential geographic impacts on in- 
dustrial development and employment growth. 
These programs provide better transportation, 
where needed, to accommodate growth and also 
to assist disadvantaged ai^eas that have inade- 
quate transportation ^sterns. They are fundamen- 
tal to economic and employment growth in de- 
pressed and lagging regions. 



The programs of the Bureau of Mines in the 
U.S. Department of the Interior are concerned 
with meeting the total national demand for min- 
erals. However, economic mineral resources are 
found only in certain regions. So programs to 
increase production of a specific mineral have dif- 
ferential State and regional impacts. 

Bureau of Mines programs with significant re- 
gional impact include research to improve iron 
ore recovery techniques, which has helped the 
Upper Great Lakes area, and contributions to the 
development of automation in the coal industry, 
which have benefited many parts of Appalachia 
and other coal mining areas as well. Besearch into 
the potential of oil shale formations has bright- 
ened the employment and production outlook in 
Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Among the other programs with geographic 
implications are a conservation program for he- 
lium, and exploration of techniques to define and 
recover mineral deposits in the marine environ- 
ment. Also, the Bureau of Mines is evaluating the 



OTHER PROGRAMS 

Mining and Mineral Resources 
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potential of mineral resources in Alaska and as- 
sisting in the development of Appalachia through 
contracts to reclaim land damaged by surface 
mi n ing or mine caving and to control mine fires. 

Government Enterprises 

Oovemment enterprises and related programs — 
including the postal system and the programs of 
the Corps of Engineers — ^have important direct 
and indirect influences on the location of business 
and of jobs. Examples of direct effects are Federal 
installations (post offices, TVA, Bonneville Dam) 
and the procurement activities connected with 
them. An example of indirect effects would be the 
attraction of various energy-using industries to 
sites with low-cost power made available through 
federally financed dams and electric-generating 
facilities. Even the postal ^stem has some im- 
portant indirect locational influences; for exam- 
ple, the fact that postage charges for books and 
magazines and other periodicals are determined 
by weight, not distance, enables these types of 
printing to be performed in areas where the labor 
cost is lowest, without regard to differential trans- 
portation costs. 

The Water Besources Development program of 
the Corps of Engineers has many direct effects on 
regional and local economies and indirectly in- 
fluences the location of industries and jobs. Some 
of the factors that influence business location and 
thus help to expand employment opportunities 
are: the availability of low-cost hydropower, 
water transportation, flood-free lands, adequate 
water supplies of quality suitable for industry, 
and recreational opportunities, which are afforded 
by water resources projects. It is in this context 
of encouraging economic growth that the Corps 
of Engineers is formulating water resources plans 
for Appalachia in connection with the Appalach- 
ian Begional Development program. 

Small Business 

Through a variety of loan and loan-guarantee 
programs, the Small Business Administration 
(SBA) helps small businessmen in all parts of the 
country. That the SBA has a potentially impor- 
tant role to play in depressed areas or neighbor- 
hoods is suggested by the fact that business estab- 
lishments in such neighborhoods are often small. 



owner-operated units and by the great need for 
expanded business opportunities for residents of 
ghetto areas. 

The SBA has recently undertaken, as part of its 
overall program in the small business field, cooper- 
ative efforts with other Federal agencies to stimu- 
late economic growth and manpower development 
in depressed areas. Arrangements have been made 
with HUD aimed at developing more business op- 
portunities for city people in low- and moderate- 
income neighborhoods. The purpose of this plan 
is to encourage the use of both FHA mortgage in- 
surance and SBA loan and management assistance 
in developing rental space for small businesses, 
providing them with commercial services, and de- 
veloping their entrepreneurial skills. The SBA has 
also arranged with the Department of Agricul- 
ture to bring the loan programs to the attention of 
small businessmen in rural areas. 

Under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964:, 
people with low incomes can be given financial help 
in setting up new businesses or strengthening es- 
tablished ones. So far, loans under this provision 
have amounted to $39 million between December 
1966, when the program was transferred to SBA, 
and the end of 1967. 

The SBA’s'Local Economic Development Loan 
Program has potentiality for aiding distressed lo- 
calities, including many which have been adversely 
affected by the departure of major industrial 
plants. Financial assistance can be provided to 
State development corporations and local develop- 
ment companies, on the condition that this is used 
to aid eligible small businesses. Under the local de- 
velopment company program, loan projects to- 
taled 338 during 1967 — most of them in small com- 
munities of 10,000 or less. About one-fourth of 
these loans were placed in depressed areas such as 
Appalachia. The others were used to assist com- 
munities in diversifying their industries, or to ex- 
pand businesses and thus stimulate the commu- 
nity’s economic growth. The SBA estimates that, 
all told, nearly 12,000 jobs were created by these 
loans. 



Agriculture 

A variety of programs operated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture — for example, acreage con- 
trol, farm price subsidies, and agriculture exten- 
sion services — ^have differential regional effects 
This, in part, reflects the concentration of agricul- 



tural activities in some regions — especially the 
South and the West North Central States. 

In addition, the Farmers Home Administration 
has been concerned with farm area development 
and poverty. This agency operates a variety of 
loan programs to help improve community living 
standards and alleviate rural poverty — construc- 
tion loans, economic opportunity loans, atid to fam- 
ily farmers^ and loans for housing improvement. 

The Extension Service of the Department of 
Agriculture has had some impact on rural eco- 
nomic development. The Department estimates 
that, during 1966 and 1967, new projects relating 
to agricultural marketing and processing and busi- 
ness and industrial development, including recrea- 
tion and tourism, were instrumental in creating 
about 150,000 new jobs in rural areas. Water and 



sewer projects were among the most important, 
followed by school, health, and recreational 
programs. 

It has been emphasized that the rural popula- 
tion has not shared equally in the fruits of eco- 
nomic progress and that rural poverty is a na- 
tional concern. Many of the programs outlined 
earlier in this chapter have a strong rural focus. 

But beyond this, the economies of both urban 
and rural areas are highly interdependent and 
require complementary programs for sustained 
economic progress. Over the long run, a balanced 
rural-urban development would use the Nation’s 
resources most effectively and provide maximum 
opportunities for employment and for improving 
the quality of life. 



Conclusion 



Present geographic patterns of affluence and 
poverty, of economic growth and' decline, in the 
United States are the outcome of co^intless inter- 
acting developments. They reflect decisions over 
many years by businessmen to seek out the areas 
where, with the existing resources and foreseen 
economic and technological conditions, they could 
most effectively produce and market and by 
workers to move to places offering promise of 
better employment opportunities. Underlying 
these decisions have been the technological 
advances that, within relatively short periods, 
revolutionized the country’s transportation sys- 
tem, diminished the economic importance of coal, 
cut into the demand for cotton and woolen textiles, 
and forced millions of farm people to seek non- 
farm jobs, to cite just a few examples. 

Developments such as these have made possible 
the Nation’s economic growth and generally 
advancing standard of living, but they have had 
a very uneven geographic effect. Although most 
localities have benefited, some have suffered 
economic decline and distress. 

The presence of natural resources and, in some 
cases, their depletion have also been basic factors 
in the economic fortunes of many areas. The 
changing ratio of immigration — induced by the 



search for political freedom and economic oppor- 
tunity, and limited in the past several decades by 
legislative restrictions — ^has had a profound effect 
on the inflow of workers, particularly into urban 
areas. Government decisions with respect to the 
location of facilities and other programs and 
policies have also affected thousands of com- 
munities, their industries, and workers. In addi- 
tion, demographic and social factors — such as the 
above-average fertility rates in rural areas and 
the frequent discrimination against Negroes and 
other minority groups in employment and hous- 
ing — ^have had a great influence on migration and 
the concentrations of unemployment and poverty 
in both rural and urban communities. 

To some extent, the economic development of 
particular regions of the country has been purpo- 
sive. More than a century ago, the Homestead Act 
of 1862 focused efforts on development of the 
West. More than 30 years ago, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority was set up to. develop one part of 
the South. But in the main, as the illustrations 
just cited suggest, this country has drifted into 
new patterns of employment location — on the 
shifting currents of technological change, prod- 
uct demand, and job and profit seeking— and then 
has had to cope with the economic and social 
consequences of these patterns. 
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A new national determination to meet the prob- 
lems of people in depressed areas by cooperative 
governmental and private action is reflected in the 
economic development programs of the past 7 
years. Because of the wide differences in both prob- 
lems and potentialities among the various rede- 
velopment areas, these programs are necessarily 
flexible and utilize a variety of approaches to their 
common goal of economic development and job 
creation. But they share certain basic features. 
Along with development of community resources 
and other incentives to business expansion, there 
is general emphasis on strengthening of education 
and training — with the twofold aim of qualifying 
workers for the expected new jobs and of supply- 
ing the trained work force needed to attract busi- 
ness to the area. 

Implicit in the development programs is recog- 
nition that many depressed labor areas have the po- 
tential for regeneration, and also that there are 
coirnuunities with promise as growth centers with- 
in all the broad development regions. But it is 
also recognized that the processes which have 
brought economic decline to particular areas are 
not likely to be reversed without outside help. An 
area where employment opportunities are poor 
tends to lose workers by net out=migration. Thus, 
it has a weakened labor force, and so is further 
handicapped in holding its present businesses and 
attracting new ones. 

The redevelopment programs are, of course, 
aimed directly at arresting this vicious cycle in as 
many areas as is economically feasible. How many 
areas can and will be thus assisted is still very un- 
certain. But clearly, not all depressed areas can 
expect to achieve future growth, and hence it will 
continue to be necessary for many workers to seek 
jobs elsewhere. With improved highway systems, 
larger numbers will able to commute to jobs in 
nearby growth centers. But further migration 
from a good many areas will also be necessary. 

One of the most basic questions which has to be 
confronted in economic development programs has 
been stated in overly simplistic terms — whether 
workers should move to jobs or jobs to workers. 
Even to pose the problem in this way is to distort 
it; both types of movement will certainly be re- 
quired and must be facilitated and aided. The real 
question — ^to which no satisfactory answer has yet 
been developed — ^is what combinations of program 
efforts in these two directions would be most bene- 
ficial in both economic and human terms. 



This is a question which can be analyzed satis- 
factorily only on an area-by-area basis, in the con- 
text of the overall national economy. The poten- 
tialities of depressed areas should be evaluated 
separately, together with the characteristics of 
their workers and the opportunities which can be 
foreseen for them elsewhere. And in developing 
program plans, account should be taken of the rela- 
tive costs and benefits to the Nation, as well as the 
particular area and its workers, of migration as 
compared with local economic development. 

Usually, by facilitating the movement of work- 
ers and industry to the areas where they can be 
most productive, the national output of goods and 
services will be maximized and higher overall lev- 
els of living achieved. However, the desirability of 
maximizing national output is only a general 
guide to policy. A strict efficiency criterion for the 
short run may hurt long-run productivity and, in 
any event, ignores other important goals. Bigid ad- 
herence to this criterion in program development 
could mean leaving many distressed areas 
stranded and still declining, with hardship to the 
people unable or unwilling to migrate. It may 
also, in many cases, cause waste of existing sodal 
capital and failure to develop resources of poten- 
tial value over the long run. The economic and 
technological history of the country demonstrates 
that the demand for particular resources (for ex- 
ample, coal) can have upswings as well as declines, 
with corresponding effects for the areas economi- 
cally dependent on these resources. And the in- 
creasing concentration of low-income population 
in many inner-city slum areas must be considered 
in connection with any program decisions that 
might stimulate further migration to such areas. 

The development of manpower objectives for 
different geographic areas and for the Nation as 
a whole thus involves great complexities and al- 
most inescapable incompatibilities. Though the 
programs devised to forward these objectives will 
often reinforce each other, this is not always 
possible. Short-term objectives may conflict with 
long-term ones. Improvements of opportunity in 
one area may lead to an actual or potential loss of 
opportunity elsewhere. 

It is essential that there continue to be a wide 
range of programs aimed at mitigating geographic 
inequities in employment opportunites and worker 
well-being. And it is equally essential that rela- 
tionships among these programs be continuously 
evaluated in terms both of objectives and of actual 
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effects, so that conflicts can be minimized. We need 
to work toward a consistent geographic strategy 
for manpower and economic development policy 
which would link together the various geographic 
objectives and programs. 

What are some of the issues which must be 
confronted in moving toward such a strat^y ? The 
first rdates to factfindiTig and veseavch. How and 
to what extent can the employment potential of 
different areas be better evaluated? How and to 
what extent can appraisals be made of the relative 
costs and benefits of alternative action programs 
aimed at meeting the employment and subsistence 
needs of people in different localities? 

Factfinding and analysis on these fundamental 
questions are now hampered by the fragmentary 
and discontinuous nature of the data available 
for specific areas and regions. Furthermore, the 
techniques of cost-benefit analysis and also of 
systematic projection of economic and manpower 
trends for different areas, integrated with national 
projections, are still at an early stage of develop- 
ment and application. These informational in- 
adequacies are recognized by many serious 
investigators in both Government and private 
agencies. It is essential to make rapid progress in 
improving both basic data and analytical and 
projection techniques in order to provide better 
guidelines for program development. 

Second, with 'prwate job creaUon as a prime ob- 
jective in areas with potential for redevelopment, 
should present measures to stimulate business ex- 
pansion be strengthened and supplemented? As 
better information becomes available for various 
areas, this is likely to underline the wide differ- 
ences in the nature and severity of their problems, 
but it should also hdp to pinpoint the kinds of pro- 
gram action called for in each situation. In many 
cases, investment in public facilities such as high- 
ways, waterworks, and sewer systems will be essen- 
tial to start the process of industrial expansion. 
Frequently, financial incentives such as low-cost 
loans or tax rebates may be needed. The critical 
problem is to provide, in each case and within the 
limits of available resources, the combination of 
facilities and incentives that will be most effective 
in starting a self-sustaining, progressive expam 
sion in private emplojnnent. 

Third, the geographic impact of both Govern- 
ment proGurement and transportation policies and 
deci^ons regarding the location of facilities needs 



to be continuously reviewed. The magnitude of 
Government procurement and investment in trans- 
portation suggests that these could be powerful 
tools for reducing interarea differences in unem- 
ployment. 

Despite the other important and often overrid- 
ing reasons for the location of Government sup- 
pliers, there is need to determine whether any in- 
crease in total social cost would be entailed in 
departing from the prevailing practice of allocat- 
ing contracts on the basis of the lowest money cost 
to the procuring agency. In this calculation, con- 
sideration should be given, for example, to the ^ 

saving to society if welfare and other benefits 
could be reduced by placing orders in areas of high 
unemployment. In addition, decisions as to the 
location of Government facilities and of transpor- 
tation investments should take account of the job 
market situation in particular local areas and of 
whether the opening of new facilities there would 
bave the constructive effect of relieving unemploy- 
ment or, conceivably, the negative one of intensi- 
fying already existing labor shortages. 

A fourth broad issue relates to the policies that 
should be followed in vocational education and 
training. To what extent should youth be prepared 
for occupational opportunities existing or antici- 
pated in the immediate local area? To what extent 
should their occupational preparation be planned 
in the light of national trends? For example, 
should opportunities for training in nonfarm jobs 
be increased in agricultural areas, so as to ease the 
transition from farm to nonfarm employment for 
the many youth and adults who will have to make 
this change? * ,, 

Answers to such questions are made doubly diffi- 
cult by the varying degrees of uncertainty as to 
the economic and occupational future, locally and * 
nationally. They should be facilitated as projec- * 

tions improve. But they will never be easy to ar- 
rive at. In some cases, community interests in 
training objectives may differ from those of indi- 
viduals. The economic future of an area may hinge 
in part on the presence of workers trained to meet 
local requirements, whereas individuals might 
benefit most by training to facilitate their out- 
migration. 

Two fundamental educational problems are also 
involved: First, the extent to which the educa- 
tional preparation of youth should be aimed at 
specific occupations or should be more broadly 
based and designed to provide occupational flexi- 
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biliiy; and second, the dilemma inherent in our 
democracy of reconciling full freedom of choice 
for the individual with training programs closely 
geared, in nature and magnitude, to anticipated 
manpower requirements. 

A fifth set of questions relates to the iriigrution 
of workers: To what extent and how should Gov- 
ernment attempt to stimulate and aid out-migra- 
tion from declining areas, to infiuence migrants’ 
choice of a destination, to assist them in the job 
and other adjustments they must make in the new 
environment? 

Decisions regarding the extent of out-migration 
from particular areas which is economically and 
socially desirable will be hampered until improved 
information is available on area potentials and the 
relative costs and benefits of alternative program 
approaches. However, experimental programs of 
relocation assistance should provide useful in- 
sights into the factors that impede migration and 
how these can be overcome most effectively. Such 
programs should also indicate methods of limiting 
and easing the adjustment problems which arise, 
for example, when unskilled farmworkers move to 
cities in search of jobs. 

A related question that has hardly begun to be 
explored is how to reach potential migrants from 
rural areas before they move, in order to advise 
them on the choice of a destination and, if possible, 
give them training for urban employment. The 
gross flow of migrants in this country is so great 
that if even a small proportion of them could be 
helped to make an economically wiser choice of a 
destination, this could have a major effect in re- 
ducing the concentrations of jobless workers in 
some areas. 

In addition, there must be concern for the wel- 
fare of people in 'places u'nlikel'y to achieve eco- 
norrdc viahUity through redevelopment programs. 
There are many communities which are too small — 
and some where economic decay has gone too far — 
to be helped by redevelopment efforts. In such sit- 
uations, the paramount question is how and where 
to provide an adequate basis of living for the resi- 
dents. For many who are employable or can be 
helped to become so, out-migration is the answer. 
For others, income maintenance and work pro- 
grams of various kinds may be necessary. 

A final set of issues relates to the policies that 
might be followed in working toward a balanced 
and Integrated development of the country’s dif- 
ferent geographic areas. Balance issues arise at 



several levels of geography, Within specific urban 
areas, more effective integration between the sub- 
urbs and inner city might aid both the rehabilita- 
tion of slums and the development of model neigh-, 
borhoods and urban industrial parks. This would 
involve not merely linking jobs and residences 
through an improved transportation system, but 
also reducing the differentials in socioeconomic 
opportunities between the inner city and the rest 
of the metropolitan area. And it would mean solv- 
ing the central city problems of unemployment 
and poverty, not spreading them more evenly 
through the city. 

The “growth center” concept in regional devel- 
opment calls for interrelated development of these 
cities and the surrounding countryside. Function- 
ing as centers of employment growth and also of 
educational and other services, these growth cen- 
ters might serve as the nucleus for economic and 
social improvements in their environs. In turn, 
they would depend, in considerable part, on the 
people within commuting distance as both work- 
ers and customers. 

Perhaps some of the paost difficult policy and 
analytic questions relate to the development of an 
urban-rural balance. If, as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has suggested, . . we can revitalize the 
villages, towns, and cities of the countryside and 
build new towns and cities there, . . . preserve . . . 
the maximum feasible number of family-type 
farms,” and develop the open countryside, then we 
may be able to “. . . reverse the flow of population 
to metropolitan centers, and in so doing, help big 
cities conquer the urban improvement job by eas- 
ing the pressures exerted by a constantly expand- 
ing population.” The full implications of attempt- 
ing to achieve these kinds of results need intensive 
study, but programs to achieve urban-rural bal- 
ance may have profound effects on the future de- 
velopment and well-being of America. 

The President, in his message on Housing and 
Cities delivered to the Congress on February 22, 
made clear his determination both to deal directly 
with the critical problems in central cities and to 
foster new centers of industry and population. He 
called for a new Housing and Urlmn Develop- 
ment Act, which would make possible expansion 
and acceleration of housing construction and re- 
habilitation and renewal of blighted urban neigh- 
borhoods. He also proposed a New Communities 
Act, which would provide a major new financing 
method for private development and also offer in- 
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centives to State and local governments to channel 
programs for construction of new public facilities 
into such communities. 

The task of solving present geographic inequi- 
ties in employment opportunities and levels of liv- 
ing, and of realizing the potentials of all geo- 
graphic sectors and their people, is not for the Fed- 



eral Grovemment alone. It will demand active 
participation by all levels of government and by 
private industry and local leadership in communi- 
ties throughout the country. In any event, high 
prioriiy for analysis should be given to geographic 
factors in employment and manpower develop- 
ment. 
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